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FAITH WILL CONQUER 


By JOAQUIN M. ELIZALDE, Resident Commissioner of Philippines 


(Thirtieth in 


T HAS taken this great war to teach 
America something about the Fili- 
pino people. Until a few months ago, 
the barest rudiments of Philippine 
seography—not to speak of history 
and culture—were beyond the ken of 


even ordinarily well-informed citi- 
zens. We can at least comfort our- 
selves that the war has awakened 


American interest in the Philippines. 

During the three and a half years 
I have been Philippine Resident Com- 
missioner in Washington, professional 
men and politicians often would say, 
“If those people in the Philippines 
want independence, let them have it.” 
Industrialists and businessmen have 
always known that the Philippines 
was a profitable market, even in the 
depression, but they considered the 
amount involved to be so insignificant 
that- the question of an open market 
for American goods was not important. 


.. . Lacked Interest 


Bankérs likewise had little interest 
in what happened to the Philippines; 
there was no market for large blocks 
of stock. Only one American bank 
established itself at all permanently 
in the Islands, in extraordinary con- 
trast to several Filipino banks, two 
British, one Japanese, one Dutch, and 
many Chinese organizations. To show 
its faith in the Philippine future, the 
one and only American bank in Man- 
ila hurriedly sold its big building in 
the commercial section of Manila to 
the first bidder following the passage 
of the Philippine Independence Act in 
1935. 

American shipping people thought 
well of the cargoes of hemp, sugar, 
copra and coconut oil they picked up 
in the Philippines. But in normal 
limes competition was keen and the 
American cost of operation was dis- 
proportionately high, with the result 
that this trade brought little profit to 
the steamship companies, and opera- 
t:on would not have been possible 
without a Government subsidy. Pan 
American Airways with great far- 
sightedness, was one of the few enter- 
prises that saw Manila’s future impor- 
tance as a trade link in the Pacific. 

Even the Army and Navy were at 
odds about the Philippines. One 
thought the Islands could be defended; 
the other insisted it was a dangerous 
outpost, always vulnerable to Japan- 
ese attack. (Of course, they had not 
figured that Japan would push its war 
southward, but rather thought they 


would move westward to Russia or 
eastward to the United States.) I do 
not believe sufficient thought was 





2 series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


Joaquin M. Elizalde 


ERSONALITY and character have 
given J. M. Elizalde, “Mike,” as 
he is known to the membership of 
the House and Senate, a high stand- 
ing legislatively “on the _ hill.” 
Shrewd in his ability to know what 
to stress in the presentation of the 
ease of the Philippines, he has won 
friends for the Islands by his in- 
telligence, his fairness, and his hon- 
est forthrightness. Affectionately 
regarded by those who know him, 
this Spanish-born, wiry, hard-hit- 
ting, rough-riding polo player has 
given his constituency splendid rep- 
resentation in Washington. 





given to the positive fact that the 
Philippines would be the key to the 
China Sea, that control of the Islands 








meant virtual control of the waters 
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leading to the South Pacific, tha; 
vasion of Indo-China, Siam, Bur 
Malaya, Borneo, Java, and finally 4 
tralia, would be extremely diffi: 
while the Philippines stood firm. 


Strangely enough, actual plans 
our defense were left to Presi: 
Quezon, of the Philippines, in a sch: 
worked out jointly with Gen 
Douglas MacArthur, who was alw 
convinced that the defense of 
Philippines was a practical mai 
Their modest plan was to mak 
Philippine defenses, if not comple! 
solid, certainly sufficiently 
to be a real nuisance to an enem 

Today, the whole American 
tude has changed as the result of 
war. Politicians—even those from 
states that produce sugar, from 
states whose people have been tau 
that Philippine coconut oi] comp 
directly with their dairy produ. 
and from states that feared Philip; 
labor competition, and for those } 
sons wanted to get rid of the Phi 
pines—now are willing to do anyth 
to help. The Army and the Navy 
sending strong reinforcements. ‘J 
bloodshed has brought the Americ 
and Filipino people closer even th 
their association of four decades. 


powe 


. « » New Understanding 
In this new association, a gr 
number of things that heretofore w: 
impossible for the people of the Unit 
States to understand have now cla 
fied themselves. They can see that | 
independence movement was nev 
one of ungratefulness or enmity, a 
that it was not a movement born 
Philippine politics. It is clearly dk 
onstrated now that the movement | 
independence had as its basis an | 
domitable spirit for freedom, t! 
equivalent of the yearning of a vigo 
ous youth to make headway in t! 
world with his own resources. 
Christianity and American edu 
tion have given the proud people 
our country a sense of security whi 


makes them feel that in a free wor): 


in a world devoid of power politi 
end aggression, they have an eq 
right to live, to run their own affai 
und to trade with all countries of | 
world. All this is impossible und: 
the Axis scheme. 


True, our hopes and dreams have 


Leen temporarily crushed, but the i 
domitable spirit of liberty and the no 
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t 


mal feeling for self preservation wi!! 


this bitter fight 
which we 


combine to make 
victorious one, in 


prove ourselves worthy of the friend 


ship and the generous treatment giv« 
us by the United States in the develo) 
ment of our country to the prese! 
point. In the fight ahead, our faith 

the American people will keep | 
fighting for victory. 


sha 
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THE EAST INDIES— 


Dutch Treasure Islands Become Battleground 


ETWEEN China and _ Australia 
B where the warm waters of the In- 
dian Ocean and the China Sea mingle 
with the broad sweep of the Southern 
Pacific there stretches, for 3,000 miles, 
, string of islands on which Nature 
has poured out her most lavish gifts— 
on the surface, in the air above, and 
in the ground beneath. Here is cen- 
tered the fabled “wealth of the Indies.” 
Here is the kind of land Columbus 
sought when he braved the unknown 
sea. Here are the Spice 
(slands that fired the imag- 
inations of our ancestors. 
Such are the Netherlands 
East Indies, or Indonesia. 

in this picturesque, teem- 
ing, romantic “land of the 
lotus eaters,” whose thou- 
sands of islands lie astride 
the equator and are illum- 
inated at night by the 
Southern Cross; whose 
deep blue waters reflect 
the light of spouting vol- 
canoes, life abounds, living 
is easy and dreams come 
true. Vying with the dense 
jungle growths are the 
precious rubber trees, cin- 
chona trees for quinine, 
coffee and coconut trees, 
tea plants, sugar cane, oil 
palms, tobacco, and rice 
producing four crops a 
vear. The air is heavy with 
ihe odor of spices —for 
here is the great source of white and 
black pepper, tapioca, nutmeg, mace, 
cloves, vanilla, cinnamon and ginger. 

Beneath the surface are further de- 
posits of wealth. There is the price- 
less tin (31,000 tons a year), and oil 
(20,000,000 tons a year) so pure that il 
can be used just as it comes from the 
‘round, And there are many metals, 
precious and otherwise—gold, silver, 
ron, nickel, lead, zinc, copper, man- 
.anese, sulphur and, yes, diamonds. 

In the seas, straits, inlets and pools 
ihere are fish, so plentiful as, with rice, 
to feed millions. These “Islands South 
if the Wind” (so called because they 
lie out of the path of the terrible ty- 
whoons) swarm with life, human and 
wild, and even wild human beings. 
With an area equal to about one-fourth 
that of the United States—and extend- 
ing about as far east and west—there is 
' population of more than 70,000,000. 
Hut the prize is taken by the island of 





Shown on our cover are: Lt. Gov. Gen. Hubertus 
Mook, units of the East Indies army, and Indies 


wells 


The East Indies: 


Java, in which is located the capital 
and metropolis of Batavia (600,000) 
with the palace of the Dutch Governor 
General, About the size of New York 
state, this island has more than 48,000,- 
000 inhabitants—about as thick as they 
come on this earth, some 400 to the 
square mile. 

There are still “wild men of 
Borneo,” head hunters, cannibals and 
savages of the mountains and jungles 
not yet explored. These East Indies 
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peoples speak 250 languages, and with 
the 1,800,000 non-natives who live 
among them, profess most of the re- 
ligions of the world. About 50,000,000 
are Mohammedans, for the Spice Is- 
landers were converted by the Arab 
followers of Mahomet long before they 
were discovered by the Portuguese or 
taken over by the Dutch. But there are 
several million Christians, a few mil- 
lion Animists and a million Buddhists. 
Religious liberty is complete. Native 
customs and traditions are also re- 
spected and protected by the Dutch. 


The very names of these luminous 
islands (a ship leaves a phosphor- 
escent glow behind it at night) have an 
aura of the romantic and exotic. There 
are Java and Madura, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Celebes, Moluccas, Bangka, Billiton, 
Bali and Timor. New Guinea, of which 
half belongs to the Dutch, is the 
world’s second island in size, while 
Borneo ranks third. 

In 1939 the value of the export of 
vegetable products from Netherlands 
East Indies amounted to $250,000,000; 





Prize for Japan, Stronghold for Us 


the exported mineral products were 
worth $100,000,000. In 1940 the N, E. I. 
shipped $170,000,000 of goods to the 
United States—nearly doubling the 
amount of the year before. The export 
of rubber alone to America came to 
£112,116,000 in 1940, which more than 
doubled that of the vear before. Sales 
of paraffin and paraffin wax to the 
United States more than tripled, and 
reached the value of $3,100,000. Spices 
sent to the United States in 1940 were 
only 60 per cent of the figure of the 
year before, i. e. $4,000,000; but the 
tapioca exports came to $5,907,000. But 
the value of all the Java coffee coming 
to America was less than $1,000,000. 
Our main coffee market is nearer at 
hand, Brazil. 

— In 1940, while most Eu- 
ropean nations were busy 
with war, the United 
States was N. E. I.’s best 
customer. _ It took 61 per 
cent of the tin; 67 per cent 
of the manganese; 60 per 
cent of the palm oil; 59 
per cent of the tapioca; 
72 per cent of the sisal; 
40 per cent of the kapok 
(light vegetable fiber used 
in life preservers, etc.); 38 
per cent of the pepper, and 
32 per cent of the cinchona 
bark. 

Those riches of the In- 
dies have long fired the 
covetousness of the Japan- 
ese. Particularly have they 
been avid for the oil, so 
necessary for war ma- 
chines. Last year Japanese 
diplomats negotiated and 
threatened until they got 
an oil contract from the Batavia 
government. But shrewd Hubertus J. 
van Mook, then Economics Minister 
and now Lieutenant Governor Gen- 
eral, negotiating for the Dutch, held 
the figure down to 1,800,000 tons of 
crude and refined oil—and no avia- 
tion gasoline, which the Japs particu- 
larly wanted. It was explained that 
the British had contracted for the 
whole output. It was notable that be- 
fore waiting to complete their opera- 
tions in the Malayan Peninsula, the 
Japanese swooped down on the little 
island of Tarakan, off Borneo, which 
is rich in oil. 

Both economically and politically 
the Japanese have long been propa- 
gandizing the Indonesians. As far back 
as 1935 they had captured 76 per cent 
of the textile trade, outbidding both 
the British and the Dutch in that line. 
Indonesian youths were attracted in 
large numbers to Japan for their high- 
er education, and there they were told 
that they were being exploited by a 
millionaire white woman in Europe, 
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the Queen of the Netherlands, It was 
largely through Japanese efforts that 
the political cry of “Indonesia for the 
Indonesians” was heard in the land. 

AH Indonesia now appears to be uni- 
fied in war sentiment and war effort 
against the Axis. The political unrest, 
which was never serious, has appar- 
ently been forgotten. All, except fifth 
columnists, are squarely behind Gov- 
ernor General Dr. A. W. L. Tjarda van 
Starkenborgh Stachouwer. Credit for 
the anti-Axis front is largely due to the 
Mohammedan leaders. In the thou- 
sands of mosques the Hadjis have long 
preached daily against the pagan Jap- 
anese, and warned the natives that if 
the Japs ever win control of them they 
will be hard masters and reduce them 
to slaving coolies. 

Now that the supreme Eastern com- 
mands of the allied naval, military 
and air forces are located in these 
East India islands, the question of the 
fighting strength and military prepara- 
tion of these Dutch officials and na- 
tive peoples becomes very important. 
Especially so in the early stages of the 
war, before decisive enforcements can 
be sent from Britain and America. 
Dr. Mook is now in Washington seek- 
ing to speed that aid. 

Already the world has sat up with 
surprise at the dash and effectiveness 
of the Dutch airplanes and submarines 
which have accounted for some two 
score Japanese ships. But Dutch sail- 
ors, ever since the angered and baffled 
Spaniards called them “beggars of the 
sea” — “watergeuzen”—in the 16th 
centuryshave proved themselves among 
the world’s best and bravest. More 
than once they succeeded in setting 
the powerful sea-fighting English back 
on their heels. 

The Dutch managed to save a large 
part of their navy when the Germans 
overwhelmed Holland in 1940. They 
had always made it a point to keep 
most of it based on the Indies, where 
the main port is Sourabaya, in the 
island of Java. While gains and losses 
have not been made public, for under- 
standable reasons, the latest general 
figures about the fleet described it as 
consisting of four cruisers, eight de- 
stroyers, six torpedo boats, five gun- 
boats, 22 submarines, a respectable 
number of smaller fighting vessels and 
auxiliary craft. On a signal flash from 
Batavia, all German ships in all the 
island harbors were seized before they 
could be damaged by their crews. 
Vice Admiral C. E, L. Helfrich was 
trained in the Naval College in Hol- 
land. 

As for the army, the “stolid Dutch” 
did not depend on their allies, the 
British and Americans, to come and 
protect their wealth. They saw their 
danger years ago, and since 1935 they 
have increased their military éxpend- 
iture fivefold; they conscripted all 
Dutch between 18 and 46 nearly two 
years ago and Jast July they extended 
the conscription to the natives. Now 
they have a trained army of 125,000 
men, a vast source of man-power. And 
an ordnance plant that can supply a 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL FRONT 





President Reshuffles 


The long and loud criticism and 
complaint, in Congress and in the 


press, that the President would not 
delegate any real executive authority 
was silenced with the publication of 
the Executive order setting up the War 
Production Board with one-man con- 
trol of the whole war production pro- 
gram under Donald M. Nelson. It 
was called “probably the most exten- 
sive grant of power ever given to one 
man by an American President.” Wen- 
dell Willkie, Republican leader, said 
that it satisfied the demands of his 
party. 

The Executive order, sweeping away 
the SPAB, authorized Chairman Nel- 
son, of the War Production Board, to 
“exercise general direction over the 
war procurement and production pro- 
gram,” and to “determine the policies, 
plans, procedures and methods of the 
several Federal departments, estab- 
lishments and agencies in respect to 
war procurement and production . 
including conversion, requisitioning, 
plant expansion, and the financing 
thereof.” The Federal departments 
were directed to comply with his pol- 
icies and plans; the Army and Navy 
Munitigns Board was ordered to re- 
port to the President through him, 
and he was authorized to exercise his 
powers through officials of his own 
choosing. “And,” said the order, “his 
decisions shall be final.” 

Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s week included the following: 

e In taking care of William S. 
Knudsen, one of the heads of the late 
OPM, President Roosevelt called him 
“one of the great production men of 
the world,” made him head of produc- 
tion for the War Department and nom- 
inated him to be a lieutenant general 
in the Army. 

e Another nomination made by the 
President was that .of Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, Secretary of War in the Hoover 
Administration, to be a brigadier gen- 
eral. Gen. Hurley, a lawyer, left on 
a foreign mission. 

e In a letter to “Baseball Czar’ 
Kenesaw M. Landis, the President call- 
ed professional baseball a “definite 
recreation asset,” and expressed the 
hope that it could be kept going, and 
with night games for day workers. 

e An important visitor to the White 
House was Lieut. Gov. Gen. Hubertus 


> 


van Mook, of the Netherlands East 
Indies, who was concerned over 
American aid for his country. ‘The 
President assured him that the Far 
East was not being neglected, and 


Mr. van Mook reported later he had 
received “a lot of good news.” 

e The President asked Congress for 
$300,000,000 to tide over auto workers 
while they learn to make war ma- 
chines. They would be given 60 per 
cent of their wages, but not over $24 
a week for 26 weeks. 





e By direction of the Presid: 
Archibald MacLeish, Director of 
Office of Facts and Figures, designa 
the Radio Division of that office as : 
central clearing agency for Gove 
mental broadcasting. 

e American clocks will] be se} 
ward an hour on Feb. 9, just 20 d 
after the President signed the bill. 
picked a Monday for the day 
change. 
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Strong Front at Rio 


The 21 American nations repres: 
ed at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, by th 
foreign ministers carried out their |} 
vana pledge of “all for one and one | 
all,” and prepared to break off 
relations with the Axis nations. 


Action followed a week of talk, hi 





Aranha Chairmanned the Rio Conference: 





tation, exhortation and _ persuasi: 
(some of it of a material nature) dur- 
ing which Colombia, Venezuela ani 
Mexico pushed their resolution for th: 
unanimous break, while Argentina 
and Chile hesitated to go all the way. 
These two countries are the farthes! 
south; have the longest coast lin¢ 
and also serious political complic 
tions. Their delegates frequently co. 


municated with the home _  govern- 
ments, 
A formula was finally evolved, 


largely through the indefatigable ef- 
forts of Oswaldo Aranha, Foreign 
Minister of Brazil, which the two hol 
outs accepted. It was agreed that th: 
signatures of_all should be subject t 
ratification by the home governments. 
Both Argentina and Chile are know 
to be friendly toward the Unite 
States, but the Argentine governme! 
quibbled over the terms of agreeme! 
to the verys last. The _ solidarit 
achieved at the conference was co! 
sidered a diplomatic triumph for | 
der Secretary of State Sumner Well 
who represented the United States. 
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Minister sAAranha strove mightily, 
ud with evidence of success, to heal 
the old breach between Peru and 
Ecuador over their boundary line. 
[hat dispute appeared to be the only) 
one troubling the concord of the 
American nations, which are now 
greed not to resume relations with 
Japan, Germany or Italy except by 
joint action, 


War Work: Nelson Rules 


The new “czar” of war production, 
srmed with the plenary powers of the 
executive order he himself outlined, 
turned his first attention to that most- 
talked-of sore spot in the picture—the 
big auto plants which have continued 
to make autos when the country need- 
ed bombers. Mr. Nelson decreed that 
all production of passenger cars and 
light trucks must cease with the month 
of January—except that some manu- 
facturers may get 10 days of grace to 
finish their quotas, provided “the con- 
version of the factory to military pro- 
duction” is not interfered with. The 
month’s quota of 204,848 passenger 
cars and 24,169 light trucks will go 
into*a stockpile, to be held for a year, 
probably, and drawn on to meet mili- 
tary demands. Afterwards they will 
be sold on a rationing basis. 

In the new set-up, which Mr. Nelson 
blue-printed himself with the Pres- 
ident’s O. K., the old Office of Produc- 
tion Management was abolished and 
its various functions and officials were 
taken over into six divisions of the 
War Production Board. A new Labor 
Division is headed by Sidney Hill- 
man, formerly Associate Director of 
the OPM, while former Director Gen- 
eral Knudsen became production chief 
for the War Department. 

Key executives in the War Produc- 
tion Board (which is subject to fur- 
ther adjustments) are W. M. Batt, head 
of the Materials Division; W. H. Har- 
rison, of the Production Division; J. 
S. Knowlson, of the Division of Indus- 
try Operations, and Leon Henderson, 
of the Civilian Supply Division. Mr. 
Batt also heads the Requirements 
Committee, which will allocate raw 
materials to Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission, Lease-Lend and Civilian 
Supply. Mr. Nelson selected Ernest 
Kanzler to go to Detroit and work out 
a detailed conversion plan for bring- 
ing the whole auto industry into mili- 
tary production. 

“There is no debating society about 
it,” announced Mr. Nelson. “There is 
no time for delay, debate or argu- 
ment.” 
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Labor: Peace Proposed 


Peace in the labor ranks, proposed 
by none other than John L. Lewis, the 
old labor warrior himself, became a 
lively hope as the man who did most 
to split union labor in 1936 asked the 
presidents of the two big rival unions 
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Lewis Proposed Union Peace 


to resume the peace negotiations 
which bogged down in 1939. “America 
needs unity in every phase of its na- 
tional economy,” wrote Lewis to CIO 
President Philip Murray and AFL 
President William Green. 

President Green replied at once that 
the AFL peace committee was ready 
to resume negotiations. President Mur- 
ray appeared less enthusiastic. He 
read a story that Lewis and AFL lead- 
ers had reached a secret understand- 
ing to make George Meany, AFL secre- 
tary-treasurer, president of the con- 
solidated union and himself secretary. 
He replied to Lewis that his peace 
plan would have to be presented 
through the CIO president’s office to 
the executive board, and he invited 
Lewis to appear before the board 
meeting five days later. Some saw the 
attempt as a move by Lewis, who has 
lost the CIO leadership, to regain dom- 
inance in both labor factions. 

The “secret deal” was denied, and 
both Lewis and other labor leaders ex- 
pressed hope of success in the peace 
move, In the 1939 negotiations Lewis, 
then president of CIO, proposed that 
the CIO, the AFL and the four big 
railroad brotherhoods form an “Amer- 
ican Congress of Labor,” in which 
neither he nor Mr. Green would hold 
office. He mentioned the name of A, F. 
Whitney, President of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, as the 
type of man to head the one big union. 
Mr. Whitney called Lewis’ present 
peace proposal “a very wonderful and 
patriotic suggestion.” 

It was reported that Sidney Hill- 
man, Associate Director of OPM, who, 
with Lewis and Murray, composed the 
1939 CIO peace committee, would 
probably not participate this time. He 
has been criticized by both unions. He 
was said to be interested at present in 
the creation of a war labor adminis- 
tration, similar to the one in England, 
which would be charged with the 
problem of labor training and supply, 
maintenance of labor standards and 
the allocation of workers to war in- 





dustries and essential civilian occupa- 
tions. He was reported to have the 
support of both the big unions for the 
plan. 
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Congress: Votes Billions 


Billion-dollar bills these days are 
handled as nonchalantly by Congress- 
men as pennies by schoolboys. A 
House Appropriations subcommittee 
received one day a bill to appropri- 
ate more than $12,500,000,000 for the 
Army Air Corps, heid hearings on it, 
considered it and favorably reported 
it the next day—just as the President 
had asked for it. Some $9,000,000,000 
of the sum would go for planes; the 
rest for aircraft armament, munitions, 
facilities and the like. Money was al- 
ready available for the quota of 60,000 
planes for this year, so the new appro- 
priation will go on the 125,000 quota 
for next year, 

This appropriation was part of a to- 
tal of $28,500,000,000 the President had 
asked for the day before in appropria- 
lions and contractual authorizations 
for planes, guns, ships, tanks and other 
war material, Of this, $8,769,000,000 
was asked for the Navy, including 
nearly $4,000,000,000 for building 1799 
auxiliary and patrol vessels. The 
House had already voted $450,000,000 
for the expansion of shore facilities 
for the greater building program, 

But the House Naval Committee was 
not so cool about a few million dollars 
which, it charged, had been looted 
from defense contracts by both cor- 
porations and labor organizations. 
The investigation was started last 
April and the “partial” report came 
shortly after that of the Senate Tru- 
man Committee, which charged great 
waste and inefficiency in war work. 
The House committee named 15 cor- 
porations holding more than 60 per 
cent of the contracts, many of which 
made profits of 60 per cent or more, 
the top going up to 247 per cent. Labor 
organizations were charged with mak- 
ing “tremendous financial gains,” and 
117 of them, affiliated with either the 
AFL or CIO, were said to have in- 
creased their assets by more than $10,- 
500,000 by the end of last March. Nine 
of the 27 members of the committee re- 
fused to indorse the criticism of the 
labor unions, while one blamed profi- 
teering by business for labor’s disposi- 
tion to stop work. 

The slow-moving price control bill 
remained stuck for days in the hands 
of Senate and House conferees, while 
the dispute raged over the provisions 
regulating prices of farm products. 
The President took a hand by insisting 
on the elimination of the O’Mahoney 
amendment linking the prices with in- 
dustrial wages, and that finally went 
out. The Senate provision giving the 
Secretary of Agriculture a voice in the 
price-making was retained; so was 
the one setting the minimum of farm 
commodity prices at 110 per cent of 
parity—the 1910-1914 average. 














WAR FRONTS 





Atlantic Sinkings 


During World War I German sub- 
marines once sank five American ships 
in one day. In this war their score 
is already rising fast, though not so 
rapidly. Within the space of a week, 
six ships, American and Allied-owned, 
have been sunk or damaged by sub- 
marines off the Atlantic Coast. 

The first ship downed was the tank- 
er Norness, under Panamanian flag, 
torpedoed 60 miles off Montauk Point, 
N. Y. Though its crew was machine- 
gunned as they pulled away in life- 
boats, they and Capt. Harald Hansen 
smilingly gave the V-sign as they were 
greeted by Mayor Herbert MacCauley 
of Newport, R. 1. The second was an 
Allied tanker, Coimbra, sunk 100 miles 
off New York. Next was the Stand- 
ard Oil tanker Allan Jackson, sunk off 
Norfolk; then the tanker Malay, dam- 
aged but able to make port at New- 
port News, Va.; then, within 24 hours; 
the merchantman City of Atlanta, 
sunk off Cape Hatteras, and a Latvian 
vessel, Ciltvaira, damaged and prob- 
ably sunk. Total dead: at least 76. 

While Navy ships and its new non- 
rigid airship units hunted the U-boats, 
it was pointed out that new-type subs 
have long cruising ranges, up to 12,000 
miles, and can probably cruise off the 
coast for weeks before being forced 
to return to their bases. 





... In Subic Bay 


On Luzon, where Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is making his stand in the 
Batan Peninsula, the Jap is learning 
what it costs to buy American terri- 
tory. Vastly outnumbered, lacking 
planes, MacArthur’s beleaguered Amer- 
ican and Filipino forces met another 
heavy Japanese assault on their right 
flank, gave a little ground as they 
exacted a huge toll of Japs, then snap- 
ped right back to recover their lost 
territory. How long MacArthur can 
keep up this performance without re- 
inforcements is dubious; but he is 
playing his hand out to the last mag- 
nificent card. At the same time he re- 
vealed that some troops are still fight- 
ing the Japs on Mindanao Island; and 
that guerillas, operating in northern 
Luzon, destroyed a Jap airfield, kill- 
ing 110. 

Another nasty shock to the Japs, 
who believed they controlled the seas 
around the Philippines, was the sink- 
ing of a Jap cruiser and the firing of a 
tanker by Army bombers, 100 miles 
from Jolo island. This brought to 40 
the Jap ships sunk by American action 
since the war began. 

But the most heroic recent account 
from the Philippines was an incident 
in Subic Bay, at the northwest end of 
MacArthur’s line. Commanded by 
Lieut. John D. Bulkeley, a motor tor- 
pedo boat from Admiral Hart’s fleet 





entered Binanga Bay, inside the en- 
trance to Subic Bay. Protected by 
nothing but their 70-knot speed, Lieut. 
Bulkeley and his crew of eight defied 
machine guns and 3-inch shore bat- 
teries, roared into the enemy anchor- 
age, and torpedoed a Jap vessel of 
5,000 tons. 


. .. Grab for the Indies 


Casting their shadow further over 
the Netherlands East Indies, the Japs 
last week had taken all of Minahassa, 
the long northern arm of €Celebes. The 
Dutch, declaring that they had exacted 
a high price and destroyed oil instal- 
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The Norness Crew Gave the V-Sign 


lations, added grimly that they “can- 
not be expected indefinitely to hold 
scattered positions” while the Japs 
have air superiority. Capture of Mina- 
hassa, taken by parachute troops, gave 
the Japs airfields only 400 miles from 
the second most important Dutch naval 
base at Amboina. 

Meantime, Australian Prime Minister 
John Curtin, quoting Byron, said dan- 
ger was “Nearer, clearer and deadlier 
than ever before” as heavy Jap air 
raids on New Guinea and New Britain 
Island presaged an attempt to land 
troops there. Australia, with most 
of its soldiers fighting abroad, was 
expected to begin calling Australian 
pilots home from the R. A. F. in 
England. 


~ Niles Enough R. A. F. 


Whether the British could hold any 
part of Malaya, or even the island 
fortress of Singapore itself, seemed to 
depend last week on one question: 
Was enough of the R. A. F. getting to 
the area? In Northwestern Johore 
Province, where the Jap, spreading 
like a creeping plague, was only 60 
miles from Singapore (though they 
themselves claimed to be but six miles 





PATHFINDER 


from Johore Strait, which separate, 
the fortress from the mainland), Brit 
ish artillery firing point-blank chec}. 
ed one Jap drive. 

The Australians whipped the Ja): 
whenever they met head-on; but th: 
was infrequent, for the Japs used can 
ny infiltration tactics, The tide migh' 
yet turn in Malaya; and as the R. A. F 
blasted Jap airdromes, as anti-aircrafi 
batteries and fighter planes shot dow 
13 enemy raiders over Singapore 
one day, there was a faint ray of hop 
that R. A. F. reinforcements might |» 
arriving. 

Meantime, hard-pressed in Malay; 
the British were having trouble i 
Burma. Winston Churchill announce} 
the arrest of Burmese Premier U Saw 
on his way home from conferences j 
London. It was revealed that Saw hai! 
been dickering with the Japs. An: 
from Thailand, Jap troops with thei 
Siamese puppets were making a driv: 
to cut Burma at its thin point, to ca) 
ture the important port of Moulmein. 
and threaten Rangoon, unloading 
point for the Burma Road. 





.. . Britain: Back to Debate 


A cigar clamped between his teeth. 
Winston Churchill arrived in Plyn 
outh after making a 3,287-mile flight 
from Bermuda in 18 hours, in 
American-built flying boat.. For 
short time he had taken the controls 
himself. So well kept had been th: 
secret of his whereabouts that the 
Axis declared he was on his way hon 
by ship, while actually Churchill wa: 
taking a week’s rest in Florida. 

British critics who declared Church 
il} would shake up his Cabinet upon 
his return, leaving Lord Beaver- 
brook in America while he appointed 
a new Supply Minister, dropped their 
jaws as Beaverbrook stepped off th: 
train with Churchill at London. But 
the Cabinet’s critics were still to be 
heard from. They wanted an explan 
ation of the stalled drive in Libya, of 
the British defeats in Malaya. So in 
sistent was the criticism that Churc! 
ill promised three days of debate in 
Commons on war policy, to be follow- 
ed by a vote of confidence. 





... New Axis Agreement 


As if to offset the United Nations’ 
agreement and the Rio de Janeiro 
conference, the leading Axis powers 
again sealed their partnership in ag 


gression. In Berlin a military con- 


_vention outlining “common operations 


against common enemies” was signed 
by “the Chief of the High Command” 
for Germany, and by representatives 
of Japanese and Italian commands. A 
German broadcast declared: “Thess 
ineasures, as indicated, are to serve 
for the preparation of large-scale op- 
erations of great importance, which 
will be of decisive significance for 
future development of the war.” 
Despite these grandiose plans, all 
was not well] with the Axis, aside from 
Russian reverses. Dulled by years of 
Nazi rule, the German populace was 
reported apathetic to both victory and 
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defeat. Propaganda Director Goebbels 
felt called upon again to warn a meet- 
ing of “cultural leaders,” “If we win, 
we have won everything; if we lose, 
we lose more than all.” Hitler con- 
tinued having “general illness.” 
Field Marshal Gen. Walter von Reich- 
enau, commander in the Ukraine, died 
suddenly “of apoplexy.” Von Reich- 
enau, most Nazified of the generals, 
made a fetish of physical fitness; 
\llied sources hinted hopefully that 

stead of dying he had been purged, 
either by the Gestapo or by fellow of- 

ers who resented his acceptance of 
Hitler’s plans in Russia. Meantime, 
ibout a half-dozen other field mar- 
shals and generals were reported on 

sick list. 


.. « Russia: Mozhaisk Falls 


‘The town is a shambles of empty 

munition boxes and broken rub- 
ble,” the Moscow radio reporter de- 

ired, “framed in a lattice-work of 

ined tanks, broken guns and snow 

d mud, colored by hungry flames 
till leaping overhead.” The descrip- 
tion was of Mozhaisk, 57 miles from 
\Moscow and high water mark of Ger- 

in conquest, which the Russians re- 
took after 18 days of battle and almost 
1 week of final furious assault. 

The 100,000 German troops which 
reputedly held Mozhaisk are probably 
falling back on Vyazma, all except 
those who, obviously cold and miser- 
ble, are prisoners of the Russians. It 
will be the Russians’ aim to cut them 
off and destroy them. But even if the 
Germans reach Vyazma, the Russians 
have already driven two huge bulges 
north and south of it—salients which 
ire aimed toward Smolensk. On the 
south the Red advance point is north 
of Bryansk; north of Moscow they 
have driven to Ostashkov, 105 miles 
west of Kalinin, 

[In two other important cities street 
lighting is also reported: in Orel, al- 
ost 200 miles south of Moscow, and 





n Kharkov, the “Russian Pittsburgh’” 


the Ukraine. East of Leningrad 
the Russians report massive assaults 
n Schluesselberg, German stronghold, 
ithout whose capture the Russians 
in hardly say Leningrad is free from 
peril. South of Leningrad the Rus- 
ins are smashing at Novgorod, just 
bove Lake Ilmen. The only hopeful 
ews the Germans had to report for 
emselves was that they had recap- 
red Feodosiya at the base of the 
rch Peninsula in Crimea. 
Since Hitler took direct command 
the German armies from Field Mar- 
| von Brauchitsch, he has been los- 
¢ as much ground per day as the 
neral he fired, or about 1,000 square 
iles daily. Not only are the Russians 
1g up German soldiers—and, of 
irse, Russians, too—in their ad- 
nee, but they are taking positions 
om which Hitler probably hoped to 
ike his boasted spring offensive. 
The point which interests military 
bservers more than the present Rus- 
in victories is whether they can 
eep it up; or whether they will be so 
exhausted, in men and supplies, by 





their advance that they cannot con- 
tinue to press their advantage, break- 
ing German defense lines before they 
can be established, The Russians are 
reportedly pouring ski troops from Si- 
beria, and recruits freshly trained by 
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German Prisoners Suffered from Cold 


Marshals Voroshiloff and Budenny, 
into the battle. But the big question 
remains, how many more fresh troops 
are coming up, and how soon? 


..» Halfaya Taken 


A few days after the fall of Solum, 
on the Egyptian-Libyan border, Brit- 
ish and Free French troops took Hal- 
faya (“Hellfire”) Pass. Not only did 
this eliminate the last Axis positions in 
Cyrenaica (eastern Libya), but it 
shortened by 100 miles the British sup- 
ply line to the Gulf of Sidra, for previ- 
ously they had been forced to bypass 
Halfaya Pass. More than 5,500 Axis 
troops surrendered just before the 
British 8th Army was to begin its final 
assault; cut off from food.and water, 
their position was untenable. Two 
Italian generals were captured, bring- 
ing the number taken in Africa to 79. 
The total number of prisoners cap- 
tured in the current campaign is now 
35,000. 

Near El Agheila, on the Gulf of 
Sidra, the British have made little 
progress against German Gen. Erwin 
tommel’s army. Bad weather and 
long supply lines are blamed. The re- 
quirements of the war with Japan may 
also have deprived the 8th Army of 
material needed for a further advance. 

To Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck, who 
has done well in Africa, went a sig- 
nificant addition in command. Sir 
Claude had Iraq and Iran added to his 
territory. Now he commands the en- 
tire Middle East. Iraq and Iran were 
formerly part of General Wavell’s In- 
dia command. The shift indicates that 
the British are preparing against a 
possible German drive through Tur- 
key toward Suez and India. 
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ARMY NOTES 


Adjutant General's School: The 
historic old post of Fort Washington, 
which is located on the. Maryland side 
of the Potomac, across the river from 
Mount Vernon, is the new site for the 
Adjutant General’s School, which has 
been stationed at Arlington Canton- 
ment. It opened its 1942 session the 
last of this month to picked enlisted 
men who are studying to become com- 
missioned officers and experts in 
Army administration, a branch of the 
service which has become increasing- 
ly important in modern warfare. An 
officers’ school will open at the fort 
Feb. 2. Fort Washington was aban- 
doned by the Army in 1939 after al- 
most two centuries of service. It was 
built during the French and Indian 
War and destroyed by the British dur- 
ing the War of 1812. It was rebuilt by 
Major Pierre L’Enfant, designer of 
the city of Washington. Many of the 
old buildings, battlements, and gun 
emplacements still stand. 





Voluntary Contributions: The War 
Department has received hundreds of 
voluntary contributions from individ- 
uals and organizations for the pur- 
chase of war equipment. Often the 
donors ask that the funds be allo- 
cated to the purchase of special pieces 
of equipment, like a medium tank or 
a heavy bomber. It is not possible to 
earmark donations in this way, says 
the War Department, because special 
legislation is required for the accept- 


ance of such funds. But volunteer 


gifts, not earmarked, are appreciated. 

Coast Artillery: In honor of two 
Coast Artillery officers, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Henry A. Reed and Brigadier Gen- 
eral Alston Hamilton, two Coast Artil- 
lery gun batteries will carry their 
names, A battery in Puerto Rico has 
been named Battery Reed in honor of 
General Reed, who died at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, in 1930, after serving 
there for many years. The battery 
at Fort Green, R. L, will be known as 
Battery Hamilton in honor of General 
Hamilton, who died at the Aberdeen, 
Md., Proving Ground in 1937. Gen- 
eral Hamilton is remembered as the 
commandant of the 56th Artillery reg- 
iment during its participation in the 
St. Mihiel offensive during the First 
World War. 

Would Draft Brother: The Secre- 
tary of War recently received the fol- 
lowing request from a little Meno- 
monie, Wis., girl to draft her scrappy 
brother Pat: “Dear Secretary of War, 
will you please take my brother Pat, 
send him over to fight the Japs. He is 
always fighting with my brother Jim 
and [. He is Irish, and can fight. All 
vou have to do is to give him a club. 
An gun is not necessary. Pat, age 8. 
My Grandfather was a soldier in the 
Spanish-American war. He has our 
flag over his grave. We are proud of 
it. Sinserly in love, Barbara Anne.. .” 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


New Washingtonian 


ACK in Washington after an ab- 

sence of several years is James M. 
Landis, dean of the Harvard Law 
Schoo] and new executive of the Office 
of Civilian Defense. Dean Landis is 
no stranger in Washington as he is a 
former chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

In taking over the “desk work” of 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, who has 
been dividing his time between the 
New York City mayoralty and his 
Washington OCD post, Dean Landis 
wil) be paid $10,000 a year to devote 
his ful] time to organizing America’s 
civilians into a home front defense. 
Dean Landis was born at the turn of 
the century in Tokyo, Japan, to Amer- 
ican parents, and was a college student 
at Princeton and Harvard at the close 
of the First World War. He has 
worked with two Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, with the late Justice 
Louis Brandeis as a law clerk and with 
Justice Felix Frankfurter as co-author 
of a book on the Supreme Court. 

Just how much authority he will 
have in his OCD post in Washington 
no one knows. Both Mayor LaGuardia 
as director and Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as assistant director have in- 
dicated recently they might give up 
their positions. Mayor LaGuardia says 
he may “go back to New York and 
mind my own business and criticise 
the way things are being done in 
Washington.” Mrs. Roosevelt says she 
may resign after her division of OCD, 
the volunteer participation services, 
is reorganized. 

—————_-~=>-- 


Art in Storage 


W°* AMERICANS in recent weeks 
have come to learn there is 
much, much more to our old Scout 
slogen “Be Prepared” than we had 
previously surmised. Washington is 
heeding the slogan well in its defense 
program and has taken steps to re- 
move its greatest treasures in the 
event of an attack. 

Already the copies of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution 
and the Magna Charta (earlier re- 
moved from London to Washington) 
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Landis Is OCD Executive 


have been taken from the Library of 
Congress to bomb proof vaults,and the 
most valuable of the works of art in 
the National Gallery of Art have also 
been stored. Private citizens who own 
exceedingly valuable objects have 
been urged by defense authorities to 
take similar precautions. 

At the same time all of the Capital’s 
art and science buildings will remain 
open, despite the war. Washington 
has borrowed a page from London’s 
book of experience: that the public is 
more interested in art and science in 
war than in peace, the reason being 
that culture is a symbol of enduring 
civilization. 





Notes About Town 


German exile Thomas Mann, one of 
the world’s greatest living novelists, 
has been named special consultant in 
German literature at the Library of 
Congress by Librarian Archibald Mac- 
Leish e Architects are up-in- 
arms about the temporary buildings on 
the Mal] and the new War Depart- 
ment building in Arlington, Va. Said 
Architect Malcolm Kirkpatrick of 
New York, the War building is an air 
raid “bull’s eye” . e The Wash- 
ington Navy Yard has opened jobs to 
women with scientific and engineering 
education, 
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ANSWER IS— . 


_ How much longer and shorter, resp. 
tively, are the longest and shortest day; 
the year than the days next to them? 


e According to the U, S. Naval] © 
servatory, the difference in the len: 
of day varies less than a minute fr: 
day to day in the weeks Dec. 17-): 
and June 17-24, in which the short: 
and the longest day of the year occ 
Therefore, the difference in the lene 
of day is Jess than a minute betwe: 
for example, Dec. 21 and Dec. 22. 
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W hat were the costliest years (to date) in 
all our wars since the Revolution? 


© The costliest war years thus 
ure as follows: War of 1812, $34.72) 
000; Mexican War, $57,281,000; C 
War, $1,297,555,000; War with Sp: 
605,072,000; First World War, =!) 
922,895,000; Second World War, *: 
027,992,000. 


“Your Flag and My Flag” 
by 


Wilbur D. Nesbit 


Your Flag and My Flag, 
And how it flies today 
In your land and my land 
And half @ world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 
The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow white and soul white— 
The good forefathers’ dream: 





Sky-blue and true blue, with stars to gleam 
aright— 

The gloried guidon of the day; a shelter 
through the night. 


Your Flag and My Flag! 
To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your Flag and My Flag— 
A blessing in the sky; 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie! 


Home land and far land and half the wor! 
around, 

Old Glory hears our glad salute and ri; 

ples to the sound. 


Your Flag and My Flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart— 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed— 


Red and blue and white. 


The one flag—the great flag—the flag {oi 
me and you— 

Glorified all else beside—the red and whit 
and blue. 


This poem, which became a First Wor 
War classic, was dashed off in the Balt 
more & Ohio Railroad office for th: 
B. & O. Magazine, in 1907, when M 
Nesbit was a columnist for the Baltimo: 
American. Mr. Nesbit later became 
noted advertising man and originated 
great deal of Liberty Loan and Red Cros 
advertising during 1917-1918, while hi 
poem was on every lip. Its stirring sent 
ments make jt particularly apt for thes: 


new days of American effort and heroism. 
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FARM 


1942 Goals Raised 


Back in September the Agriculture 
Department set goals for farm produc- 
tion in 1942 higher than had ever been 
realized. But all goals have been “re- 
vised in view of Pearl Harbor,” in the 
words of Secretary Wickard, and the 
new ones call “for putting every acre 
of jland, every hour of labor, and every 
bit of farm machinery, fertilizer and 
other supplies to the use which will 
best serve the nation’s war time 

( eds.” 

in short, the lid is off and the farm- 
ers are called on to do their best—with 
the exception of wheat, cotton and to- 
bacco, in which there are surpluses. 
To exceed the goals in these, said the 
Secretary, would be a waste of labor 
ind supplies, but the goal for cotton is 
set about 1,000,000 acres ahead of that 
of last fall, especially for the long- 
staple kind. 

Particularly desired are oil bearing 
crops, such as soybeans, flaxseed and 
peanuts. The goals on these are raised 
9 000,000, 4,500,000 and 5,000,000 acres 
respectively. And packing plants are 
isked to step up production of lard, 
tallow and grease. The goal for corn 
was increased by 5,000,000 acres and 

aurketing quotas removed to provide 
for more meat, dairy and poultry 
production, The new goals call for 

ore beans and peas, 5,000,000 bushels 

ore of rice, and for some 18,000,000 
more cases in the pack of canned fruits 
ind vegetables. Dried fruit exceeding 
the 1941 figure by 100,000 tons is called 
for. It is finally admitted that a danger 
of sugar shortage looms, so there will 
Le no limitation on the planting of su- 
car beets and sugar cane in 1942. 

The price and loan supports an- 
iounced last fall continue in effect 
while further loan support is extended 
to the oil-bearing crops. The Govern- 

ent will pay up to $82 a ton for pea- 
nuts; $2.10 a bushel for flaxseed, and 
“1.60 a bushel for soybeans—with lo- 
cation and grade differentials. 











Better Wages Paid 


Farmers are now paying sharply 
higher wages, and employing more 
workers. In mid-winter there is usual- 
iv a lull, when the work consists 
mostly~of chores, such as caring for 
the livestock, On Jan. 1 there were 
684,000 fewer workers on the farm 
than a month earlier, but the total 
coumber of farm workers then, 6,665,- 
(U0, represented an increase of 51,000 

ver the number a year earlier. [t was 
the hired workers who accounted for 
the increase, for the number of unpaid 
family workers had really decreased. 

The wage increases fér farm work- 
ers applied to all regions of the coun- 
try, but were naturally greater where 
the competition with industry was 
sharpest. On the first day of the year, 
the farm wage rate index was 166 per 
ent of the average for the parity 













Sermonette 


OU will never find God by read- 
ing big books about Him. You 
will never find God by asking your- 
self. religious questions, and you 
may never find Him by asking those 
questions of anybody else, unless 
they know enough to show you the 
answer in an act, not in an argu- 
ment. You can go to church for 
years, you can do more good works 
than the angels, you can believe in 
the existence of God with all the 
certainty of the martyrs; but you 
will never find God until. you make 
the experiment of faith by surren- 
dering yourself to God. 
Rev. Samuel M. Shoemaker 
Calvary Episcopal Church 
New York City 












period of 1916-1914—\the highest point 
since 1930. On Jan. 1, 1941, the index 
stood at 124. 





Farm Facts 


@ Improved farm prices caused the 
President to recommend a reduction of 
31 per cent in the farm-aid program. 
The cut would amount to $376,222,849. 


q The estimated production of baby 
chicks by commercial hatclreries for 
December was 24,000,000, which rep- 
resented a 52 per cent increase over 
December of 1940, which had set a 
record. 


q@ A plan was devised for the sale 
of corn by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for the production of ethyl 
alcohol, acetone and butyl! alcohol. 
The price of the corn is based on the 
price of the alcohol, which is now 50 
cents a gallon, bringing the corn to 85 
cents a bushel. It is hoped to dispose 
in this way of about 60,000,000 bushels 
of corn. 


Random Statistics 


N THE average, a home catches 
fire every minute and a half 
in the United States @ More 


than 47 per cent of the population 


persons, lived in 140 metropolitan 
districts, according to the 1940 Cen- 
sus... @ It is estimated that there 
are between a million and a million- 
and-one-half tons of scrap iron 
lying useless on American farms. 
If collected and properly mixed with 
other metals, it would furnish ma- 
terial for 139 battleships or 156,250 
light tanks . . . @ Tests show that 
green wood has from 10 to 35 per 
cent less heating value than wood 
cured from nine months to a year 
... @ An egg is two-thirds water. 
A good laying hen requires about 
18 gallons of water a year E 
@ In one week during November, 
1941, when the average daily rate of 
petroleum production was 4,336,850 
barrels, the oil industry produced 
as much petroleum as during the 
first 11 years of its existence from 
1859 through 1869. 


























BUSINESS 
Rug Mills to Duck 


A nation at war has smiall need of 
carpets and rugs, but a big need of 
duck cloth for tents. So it is logical 
and business-like for the carpet and 
rug inills to turn to the weaving of col- 
ton duck cloth, and a large part are 
turning to bid on some of the Army’s 
order for 185,000,000 yards of this tex- 
iile—the largest single textile order the 
Army ever placed. All branches of 
the cotton textile industry were re- 
ported operating at capacity to meet 
the military and Lease-Lend require- 
ments. 

Change in the Army specifications 
from the numbered or regular shelter 
tent type of duck to the flat or single 
finish duck will enable the carpet and 
rug mills to adapt themselves to its 
production. It is also expected that 
the 1,500,000 spindles that have been 
making tire cords will turn to duck 
yarns to supply the rug and carpet 
mills. The huge Army order for duck 
requires delivery by June 20, and in 
the meantime the Navy is expected to 
seek substantial amounts. The pros- 
pect is that, very shortly, no duck 
cloth wil! be available for commercial 
or civilian use. 








Delicatessens Hit 


There may be pleuty to eat ih the 
United States all through the war, but 
some of the delicacies long taken for 
granted are likely to be missing. These 
are imported foods and flavors, which 
have yielded their place on cargo ships 
to military material. 

First, there are the special cheeses 
we have long been getting, mostly 
from France, which will soon be only 
a memory, kept alive by American imi- 
tations. European wines are in the 
same boat. But more important are 
the nearly one-half billion pounds of 
coconut oil we've had, largely from 
the Philippines, not only for making 
soap but for shortening. Hog lard is 
due for a comeback. 

And there is vanilla, of which Amer- 
ica has been using some 600,000 
pounds a year, imported mostly from 
the French island of Madagascar. But 
about one-third comes from Mexico, 
its original home, and there is hope 
for expansion there. All but a mere 
dribble of our 400,000,000 pounds a 
vear of tapioca came from faraway 
East Indies, so we shall need for a 
while, substitutes for our puddings 
and glues made from this material. 
Hitting a wider belt of American 
kitchens would be a shortage of tea 
and black pepper, which we also get 
from across the world—85,000,000 
pounds of tea and 60,000,000 pounds of 
black pepper. But the importers saw 
trouble coming and stored a lot, so the 
stock may last as long as the war—and 
maybe not. White pepper, cloves and 
nutmeg came from the same distant 
source. 
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FOOD— 


North Dakota Fills Stomachs of Soldiers 


By Gerald P. Nye 
United States Senator from North Dakota 


If armies march on their stomachs 
and if wars are won by food, as they 
usually are, the contribution of North 
Dakota to the winning of this war will 
be great indeed. Its rich acres of 
black dirt poured out a wealth of agri- 
cultural products last season, and bid 
fair to repeat it in the year to come. 
Drought, which had hung ‘over the 
state for a period of years, has given 
way to rainfall “above normal.” The 
subsoil is soaked with vital moisture. 
The farm lands are “on the alert” for 
the job which is theirs to do. 

It is significant that they might not 
be on the alert if North Dakotans, en 
masse, had heeded the croaking of the 
calamity howlers who, in the days of 
drought, invaded the state with huge 
charts under their arms and in the 
guise of agricultural experts preached 
the gospel that the state had become 
part of the “new American desert,” 
and might just as well be abandoned to 
Russian thistles and grasshoppers. 

North Dakotans listened and smiled 
grimly; their belts were tight, but 
they weren't quitting that easy. The 
old timers had seen rains come and 
go before. They had seen the days 
when the Red River of the North had 
dried down to its bed, but 10 years 
later was heavy with steamboat traffic. 

“Richer than the valley of the Nile,” 
is the term which was aptly applied 
to North Dakota land in the days of 
the settler boom which began right 
after the Civil War and extended up to 
just about the end of World War I. 
Greater riches yet come to the plants 
and séedlings from the sun, which 
shines on North Dakota an hour long- 
er every day of its growing season 
than on any other area of the United 
States growing the same kind of farm 
produce. Science is pretty well con- 
vinced this “extra hour of sunshine” 
packs the plants with something just a 
little extra in the way of vitamin con- 
tent, flavor and “meatiness.” 

The Voyaguers or couer-de-bois 
were the first white men to see the 
land which is now North Dakota, and 
their coming, by legend, goes back to 
before the Revolutionary war. It was 
about 1800 when the first white settle- 
ments were made, and, foot by foot, 
the prairie was conquered by Scots, 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, 
Norwegians, Danes, Swedes, Czechs 
and German-Russians, It is singular- 
ly interesting that although North 
Dakota is a “new state” as states go, 
having been admitted to the union in 
1889, and that it was the goal of thou- 
sands of immigrant families, that the 
percentage of aliens now resident in 
North Dakota is much lower than in 
many other, much older states whose 
influx of settlers dates back hundreds 
of years. Immigrant North Dakotans 
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Gerald P. Nye 












ENIOR Senator from North Da- 
S kota, has served in that body 
since Noy. 14, 1925, when he was 
appointed to fill a vacancy. Sena- 
tor Nye was born in Hortonville, 
Wis., on Dec. 19, 1892. After work- 
ing as reporter and editor on news- 
papers in Wisconsin and Iowa, he 
moved to North Dakota, for a time 
publishing the Fryburg Pioneer, 
and later the Griggs County Senti- 
nel-Courier at Cooperstown, where 
he has his home. 






lose no time becoming Americans; the 


latest available statistics from the 
Census Bureau reveal that North Da- 
kota, with a 1940 population of 641,- 
935, had 74,272 foreign born white 
residents, but 79.3 per cent of these 
folks had been naturalized. The rea- 
son for this is relatively simple. The 
bulk of these people came to America 
to escape various forms of dictator- 
ship not too much unlike those against 
which we are now engaged. As rapid- 
ly as they could, they adopted, in 
spirit as well as in action, the land of 
their choice. 

They have given themselves and 
their sons to the armies of the United 
States since the Indian wars. In 
World War I, the North Dakota en- 
listments were strikingly above the 
national average; more striking was 
the fact that the physical condition of 
the men inducted was also very high 
above the national average. Rangy, 
inclined to leanness, but powerful, is 
the typical North Dakota son, many 
of whom now, if asked for their “na- 
tionalities,” would have a difficult time 
indeed to say anything but “Amer- 
ican.” Intermarriage between the va- 
rious groups of settlers was common, 
going to build a new, stronger stock. 

Something new in the way of de- 
velopment in North Dakota is apt to 
come along, perhaps during the war 
era, perhaps afterward. Sprawling 
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PATHFINDER 


across hundreds of thousands of acr+. 
not far below the surface of the pr 
rie, is what is known as “the sleep 
giant of the west,” a vast field 
lignite coal, so far almost untapp: 
but sufficient, if no other coal fi 
should be tapped, for perhaps | 
years to supply the‘ entire Unit 
States with fuel. The resources 
this lignite are incalculable. Know 
of course, is that it makes “briquet: 
of superior heating qualities; kno 
too, is the fact that the by-products 
briquet making are adaptable to a m 
titude of uses, largely as plastics. « 
is being sought by several major co 
panies not far distant from these c 
fields, and, indeed, in the heari 
them. 

The state’s greatest era may be j 
ahead. 


Noted North Dakotans— 


North Dakota’s contribution to 1 
ers in the war effort inclifdes Bri- 
adier General James A. Ulio, assist: 
adjutant general of the Army, a! 
Brigadier General Max C., Tyler, of t! 
Mississippi River Commission. Fro 
the state came Maxwell Anderson, t! 
author; Virginia Bruce and Ann Sot 
ern, of the motion pictures; Dorothy, 
Stickney, of the legitimate stage, a 
Ivan Dmitri, the photographer, wi! 
was Leon West of Mayville, N. D 
Another famous North Dakota son | 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the explor 
and discoverer of the blond Eskimo. 

North Dakotans of distinction 
Washington include Seth Richards: 
former Assistant Attorney General, an 
Paul E. Shorb, both well known me 
bers of the local bar. 








—In a Nutshell — 


North Dakota, with an area of 70.837 
square miles and a population of 641.93 
ranks 16th in size and 38th in populati 
in the Union, of which it became a mem- 
ber on November 2, 1889. Motto of th: 
Sioux State is “Liberty and Union, Now 
and Forever, One and Inseparable.” The 
wild prairie rose is its flower and th: 
Western Meadowlark (unofficially) its bird 
Bismarck, a city of 15,496 residents, is th: 
state capital, and Fargo, with a population 
of 32,580, the largest city. North Dakota’: 
politics are predomi- 
nantly Republica: 
to which party b: 
long 147 of the 16. 
members of its bi 
cameral state legis- 
lature, though its 
Governor, John Mo: 
es, is a Democrat. 
Oscar W. Hagen is 
president of the 
State Senate, and 
Earl D. Symington speaker of the State 
House of Representatives. The state is 
represented in Congress by Republican 
Senators Gerald P. Nye and William 
Langer, and Republican Representative: 
Usher L. Burdick and Charles Raymond 
Robertson. North Dakota leads the na- 
tion in the production of spring wheat 
and rye, and ef duram wheat and flax- 
seed. The last published figure on the 
state’s total assessed value of property 
is $930,349,000. 
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SPIRIT— 
All America Will Join 


By LYNN U. STAMBAUGH 
National Commander, the American Legion 


North Dakota, abounding in nat- 
ural resources, represents a part of 
the unexpended wealth of the United 
States which is available when the 
nation needs it. The prairie states 
of the Northwest, a land little known 
io many Americans of the great in- 
dustrial centers, not only. offer assur- 
ance of a vast food supply for the 
nation, but have underlying values 
such as North Dakota’s almost limit- 
less beds of lignite coal, waiting al- 
most untouched for the day America 
asks for them, 

The lessons which have been learn- 
ed there about the development and 
the management of the gifts of nature 
are valuable lessons to all people, be- 
cause they are the lessons which teach 
the human race to survive and flourish 
in the environment provided by na- 
ture. North Dakota is now making 
swift advances in the conservation of 
her water resources, learning and la- 
boring so that the snowfall and the 
rainfall may be harnessed and stored 
up and conserved and used to assure 
abundance in the harvest. 

The conquest of the West was no 
easy matter in North Dakota, and 
from that conquest have come sons 
and daughters of the pioneers who 
know and love the country which 
their forebears won from the rugged 
elements. To the nation at war the 
resources of every section become 
more clearly a part of the precious 
iotal of our fighting strength. Into the 
ereat pool of material strength North 
Dakota gives her grain fields and her 
dairies, her game refuges, her mines, 
her flocks and herds. Into the great 
pool of manpower her strong sons and 


in “Will for Victory” 





Stambaugh: Leading Fargo, N. D., Citizen 


daughters. With forty-seven — sister 
states she stands ready to sacrifice and 
serve. 





North Dakota Firsts— 


First woman speaker of a house 
of representatives was elected to that 
office in North Dakota’s legislature on 
January 3, 1933. 

North Dakota shares honors with 
South Dakota as the first “twin” states 
admitted to the Union. 

% The Turtle Mountains of North 
Dakota are famous for having “the 
greatest variety of songbirds of any 
place of like extent in the United 
States.” 

% Three European nations claimed 





North Dakota’s Farms Again Produce Richly 


North Dakota 
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parts of North Dakota and it was iden- 
tified with no less than nine U. S. 
Territories before it became a State 
in 1889. 

% When President Harrison signed 
the documents admitting North and 
South Dakota to the Union each paper 
was covered except for the signature 
space so that it can never be known 
which of the Dakota twins is the elder. 

%& The name “Dakota” was chosen 
because of its meaning in the Santee 
Sioux language. Translated from that 
tongue, “North and South Dakota” be- 
comes “North and South Allies,” 


% The Battle of Whitestone Hill, 
which took place in 1863 between the 
Sioux Indians and troopers under Gen. 
Alfred H. Sully, is said to have been 
“the fiercest ever fought on North 
Dakota soil.” 


i ond 


Sitting Bull— 


About the year 1847 a tensyear old 
Sioux Indian, Jumping Badger, won the 
esteem of his friends by killing his first 
buffalo. Four years later by counting 
coup over the body of his first victim, a 
trespassing Crow warrior, the young brave 
earned the right to be called by his 
father’s name, Sitting Bull, a name he 
made famous in Indian annals, 

Never calling himself Chief, and seldom 
taking part in the actual fighting, Sitting 
Bull nonetheless 
was the _ great 
leader of the 
Sioux during his 
lifetime. He was 
their Medicine 
Man, ruling by 
the sheer force 
of his personali- 
ty and the un- 
canny accuracy 
of his prophesy- 
ing. In the light 
of history his 
most prophetic 
utterance was 
made after a soli 
tary hilltop ses 
sion with Wau 
kontonka (the 
Great Spirit) shortly before the Battle of 
the Little Big Horn. He declared then 
that his own band of Sioux under Chiefs 
Gall, Rain-in-the-Face, Crazy Horse, and 
Lone Bull, would “wipe off the face of the 
earth” the “long swords” approaching 
under General George A. Custer. 

Sitting Bull warred with the white men 
for years in the “bad lands” and Black 
Hills of North Dakota for possession of 
“the country of the North Platte and the 
Big Horn Mountains,” which was ceded to 
him and his followers by the U, S. Govern- 
ment in 1868, but invaded by thousands of 
prospectors after gold was discovered 
there in 1874. Though finally captured and 
placed on a reservation, Sitting Bull con- 
tinued to instigate his people to uprisings. 
He was shot by Indian police, while resist- 
ing arrest, in 1890. 





Sitting Bull 
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Illustrated Guide Book of North Da- 
kota containing 371 pages and 6 maps, 
an interesting guide to the people and 
places of the Sioux State, can be had 
by sending $1.25 to Publishers Book 
Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


. 
Eternal Tissue 1 

On Jan. 17, 1912, Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
in his laboratory at Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, snipped a bit of tissue from the 
heart muscle of an unhatched chick. 
He popped it into a glass container, 
filled with an “elixir” of vital juices. 
A fortnight ago in the Lederle Labor- 
atories at Pear! River, N. Y., the same 
piece of chicken tissue—or rather its 
descendant cells—passed its 30th anni- 
versary, still alive and growing. In 
terms of human life, its age is equiv- 
alent to 200 years. 

Dr. Carrel returned to France when 
the Vichy government took over. Since 
then the “Old Strain,” as the tissue is 
known, has been cared for by Dr. Al- 
bert H. Ebeling. The tissue is kept in a 
small glass flask filled with a solu- 
tion of chicken blood plasma, the juice 
of minced tissues from unhatched 
chicks, and a solution containing sev- 
eral salts and glucose (sugar). Once 
a week it is moved into a new flask of 
fresh fluid. Rather, a piece slightly 
larger than a pinhead is moved, for 
the tissue doubles itself every 48 hours. 
Dr. Ebeling declares in Scientific 
American that it is “mathematically 
demonstrable” that if every bit snip- 
ped off the original tissue had been 
permitted to grow, and had been sub- 
divided in turn, the mass of resultant 
tissue would by now be larger than 
our solar system could contain. 

There is apparently no reason why 
this bit of* chicken heart should ever 
die, It seems to indicate that any 
group of cells, kept disease-free and 
properly fed, can attain material “eter- 
nal life.” But man, being a complicated 
group of coordinated cells, can hardly 
hope for the same longevity as Dr. 
Carrel’s chicken heart cells. 
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Vitamin Hysteria 

Through its regular departments and 
the Nutrition Advisory Committee, the 
Government is doing all it can to get 
America to eat a properly balanced 
diet containing suflicient vitamins. At 
its request, millers and bakers have 
put a vitamin-enriched flour on the 
market. Physicians prescribe vita- 
min dosage for certain specific condi- 
tions. But organized medicine has 
been worried by a “vitamin hysteria” 
which seems to be sweeping America 
—the expensive, pointless and perhaps 
dangerous habit of dosing oneself with 
massive quantities of vitamin concen- 
trate, 

Now the Nutrition and Industrial 
Health Committees of the American 
Medical Association have issued a joint 
report roundly condemning the mass 
administration of vitamin pills to in- 
dustrial workers in hope of increasing 
their efficiency and productivity. For 
the committees, Dr. James. McLester, 
of the University of Alabama Medical 





Acme 


Dr. Fishbein: Advised on Vitamins 


School, told the Congress on Indus- 
trial] Health, meeting in Chicago, that 
money spent on vitamins might well 
go into inducing workers to eat bal- 
gneed diets. Vitamins, he declared, 
are only one of 40 factors required to 
prevent malnourishment. “A good diet 
can achieve all that vitamin prepara- 
tions have to offer and more,” Dr. Mc- 
Lester said. 

Summing up for the medicos, Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal 
of the A. M. A., declared: “Available 
evidence does not indicate that any in- 
creased productivity secured by indis- 
criminate vitamin administration in 
industry is even sufficient to pay the 
price of the vitamin.” 

——_____...g- —___ 


Versatile Soybean 

Agriculture Dept. scientists are ex- 
perimenting with a process for mak- 
ing a rubber substitute from soybeans. 


This most versatile of vegetables, 
which already supplies everything 


from synthetic sex hormones to plas- 
ties, has recently been put to work by 
Ford to provide a synthetic fiber-like 
wool for use in auto upholstery. 


Science Facts 
N AMERICAN 19 years old to- 


day could expect, on the aver- 
age, to have as many years of life 
left before him aS a newborn baby 
had in 1900 . . . @ The Lancet, 
British medical journal, reports that 
J. G. Speed, an Edinburgh research- 
er, has found sweat glands on dogs, 
in the skin of the lips, head, back, 
shoulders, thighs and foot pads. 
in other words, unless these glands 


no longer function, dogs do sweat 


from their skins, and not only 
from their tongues @ Mon- 
keys, rabbits and guinea pigs can 
be given epileptic fits for experi- 
mental research by applying alum 
to the motor areas of the brain, 
scientists at the New York State 
Psychiatric Institution report. The 
fits can then be cured with dilantin, 
now used in the treatment of epi- 
lepsy in human beings. 
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RELIGION 
Era of Goodwill 


HERE is not a church group ji: 

America that is not aiding Amer- 
ica in her war effort in some way 
There is also not a church in America 
that does not look forward to a bette: 
and more rasting peace. 

The desire for a better peace was e) 
pressed by Myron C. Taylor, forme: 
Jnited States envoy to Vatican City. 
at a recent meeting of Catholic women 
in New York City. Said Episcopalian 
Mr. Taylor: “The supreme duty of a!) 
of us is to exert ourselves to the wu! 
most to thrust from the world th 
irresponsibility of hate and reveng 
and in its place to put the responsibi! 
ity of goodwill, so that the people o/ 
the world may cease to tear 
what through the centuries they hav: 
built, and may start building for th: 
centuries to come.” 

Mr. Taylor pointed out that 
up to each of us to rid the world of 
“the fallen angels of darkness” wh 
have “brought war to the more peac« 
fully inclined people ... who must 
deal with realities, and the realities 
are so cold, and stern, and cruel tha! 
we cry out under their impact.” He 
concluded by expressing the hope that 
the period after this war would be re- 
membered as “an era of goodwill.” 


More Chaplains 


Recognizing the need for more 
chaplains in our growing Army, th: 
War Department is commissioning 993 
additional chaplains in the Chaplain 
Corps of the Army. The new men will 
be commissioned first lieutenants and 
be called to active duty at need. 

Candidates must be American cili- 
zens actively engaged in the ministry 
as their vocation, with at least thre: 
vears’ practical experience, be in 
dorsed by their church officials, pass 
a physical examination, hold degrees 
from recognized colleges and theolog- 
ical schools, and be between 24 and 
40 years of age. All applicants must 
apply for appointment directly to the 
commander of their corps area. 
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Canterbury Resigns 


Since 1928 Cosmo Gordon Lang has 
been the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
As such he has crowned two British 
kings — and was the most powerful 
factor in forcing one, Edward VIII, 
now Duke of Windsor, to resign rather 
than marry ai divorced woman. 
Though the action gained worli- 
wide attention, the tall cleric who, 
by ecclesiastic right is the highest 
peer in the realm save the royal_fam- 
ily, felt his greatest life work was his 
effort to close the gap between the 
common man and “the frozen respect 
ability of the church.” Last week, 
aged 77, Canterbury announced his re 
tirement. His suceessor may be Dr. 
William Temple, Archbishop of York. 
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—how to dominate the “maybe” mind—12 ways to get ACTION on your ideas; 
how to break the shackles of a routine job; how to get “yes” answers; why 
most “Personality Development” plans are bunk; how to overcome that 
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Men and women are writing to say 
that these printed pages have done things 
for them—and to them—that they 
would never have believed any book 
eould accomplish, 


One man—a New Jersey engineer— 
told us he was sending a copy to his 
son by first-class mail because “I felt 
that each day he lived before reading 
this book might be a less happy and 
successful day.” Others have ordered 

om two to fifty copies for relatives, 
rriends, associates and employes. Train- 
ing courses have been launched with 
his DooK as the basic text. Several have 
suggested that “there ought to be a 
jaw’ making the book required reading 
in every high school and college, 


Learn Guarded Secrets 


This book has sold many, many thou- 
sands of copies at the regular price of 
$2.50. But now, by a special arrange- 
ment with the publishers—and for a 
limited time—we can offer you @ cupy 
it the very special bargain price of onty 
$1.49! But what is the book about? 
Certainly, you say, it must deal with an 
important subject. And you are right. 
It discusses the most important subject 

® World—people. 


Maxwell Droke, who put these words 

) paper, learned his lessons in the Lab- 
oratory of Life, by continually mining 
the minds of men. He has directly } 
fluenced mere than a million persons. 
He has marketed millions of dollars 
worth of merchandise entirely by mail; 

s raised hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for trade associations and cum- 
munity chests. And he has made ten 
thousand behavior tests to determine the 
facts upon which this book is based. 


Gain NEW Power Over People 


No matter what your position may 
he regardless of your aims and ambi- 
tions—this book tells things you NEEL 
to know about your boss, your custom- 
ers, your associates, your family—and 
most of all, yourself, It explains WHY 
eople do the things they do—and how 
ou can make them WANT to do things 
YOUR way. Learn tested methods, hnow 
the strategy to use in any situation. 
Tell with predictable certainty HOW 
people will behave, and WHY. 


Send No Money! 


So great is our faith in this book that 
we want to place a copy in your hands 
without obligation to you. Just fill in 
the coupon and mail—without money— 
today. Your copy of People will be sent 
by return mail. Upon delivery, pay the 
postman the small bargain price of $1.49, 
plus a few cents postage. Then, if vou 
are not delighted, return the book with- 
in 5 days, and receive your money back! 


This offer is for @ 
Limited Time, and 
available ONLY to 
Pathfinder Readers! 


SEND 
NO 





MONEY! 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Hot Rolls 


No rolling pin is neéded and an egg 
is added to give additional lightness to 
the texture and an attractive color to 
the rolls made from this new version 
of an old, old recipe. It will take but a 
short time to mix up the batter, and 
the family will be sure to enjoy the hot 
‘bread. This recipe makes 18 medium- 
sized rolls. 

Ingredients: One cake compressed 
yeast, one-half cup lukewarm water, 
one teaspoon sugar, one-half cup scald- 
ed milk, one teaspoon salt, three table- 
spoons sugar, one egg, three -table- 
spoons shortening, three cups sifted 
all-purpose flour. 

Directions: Put the yeast and one 
teaspoon sugar into lukewarm water, 
letting the liquid stand about five min- 
utes. Dissolve the salt and the rest of 
the sugar in the scalded milk, and let 
it stand until lukewarm. Beat the egg, 
and melt the shortening, which sheuld 
stand until it is lukewarm. Measure 
two cups of sifted flour into the mix- 
ing bowl; add the yeast and milk mix- 
ture. Beat until smooth, add egg and 
shortening, and beat again, Stir in just 
enough flour until the mixture is al- 








9981 
ning jacket ensemble. 
55, yards 39 inch fabric 


leisure hours at home 


size, 3 yards 35 inch fabric. 











and % yard contrast. 


-You'll love the figure flattery of this stun- 
Sizes 36_to 50 


4901—Stitch up this lovely 
Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 


4882—Underline your spring wardrobe with 2 
well-fitted slip that’s easy to make. i 
52. Size 36, 2'2 yards 39 inch fabric. 


9884—-This new mode will give you a trim figure 
Make a second dress in a crepe for “Sunday Best.’’ 
Sizes 36 to 50. Size 36, 3% yards 35 inch fabric 


most too stiff to beat and has a uni- 
form texture. Put it in a warm place 
until doubled. Bake 15-20 minutes in 
hot oven (400-425 degrees F.). 


ABC’s of Canned Labels 


All homemakers know that canned 
food comes in three grades, A, B, and 
C, but many do not know precisely 
what these grades mean. With the rise 
in food prices it is well to compare the 
differences in quality among the 
grades. The less expensive grades do 
not necessarily mean less nutritious 
food. According to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the meanings of 
these grades labeled either as A, B, and 
C, or Fancy, Choice, and Standard, are 
as follows: 

Grade A (Fancy)—This grade in- 
cludes the best food on the market as 
to size, color, degree of maturity, and 
freedom from blemishes. The fruits, 
always meaty, highly colored and ripe, 
are packed in sirup that is extra heavy 
(very sweet), heavy (sweet), light 
(somewhat sweet); and in sweetened 
water. The vegetables are always very 
tender and juicy. 

Grade B (Choice)—The only differ- 


Sew Now For Spring 





Size 36, 






cotton frock for 


40, Size 16, 3%s yards 35 inch fabric. 447—Let her play or go to school in this gaily 
; leat ur j ! i 2 
4931—As crisp as its ruffling is this new kitchen O. , ie, gy B vaginas A pi oy A 
helper. Sizes small, medium and large. Small sleeve blouse, %, yard 35 inch fabric. / 





Sizes 36 to 











ER Pattern 
New York, N. ¥. 








Price of each pattern is i5¢ in coims (plus one 
cent to cover cost of mailing). 

jon Book is 10 cents. 
Department, 
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ence between A and B grades is th 
the B products are not so well sele: 
ed, and are packed in sirup or wat: 
Nevertheless, Grade B canned food ; 
of excellent quality. 

Grade C (Standard)—Grade C cai 
ned food is of good quality, but diffe: 
from the other two grades in that th. 
products are hot so uniform in colo 
size, or degree of maturity. The frui' 
as in Grade B, is packed in either siru)) 
or water. The vegetables are less te: 
der, but in some cases have more foo:! 
value because they are more fully m: 
ture than the products in the highe: 
grades. 


Household Hints 


@ Mash and whip a banana unii! 
fluffy, and mix into a cup of salad 
dressing or mayonnaise to be serve: 
with fruit salad. The banana giv 
added flavor to the dressing. 


g A tablespoon of granulated suga: 
mixed with the fat or meat drippings 
of a pot roast gives the roast a brow 
color and adds flavor to the stock and 
gravy. 

q Leftover stock from cooked vege 
tables contains valuable minerals and 
vitamins. Save it to use in soups, stews, 
and sauces. 

q@ Pack all apples individually in 
newspapers before putting in a barrel. 
They keep better this way. 












The Spring Fash- 
the PATHFIND- 
243 West 17th Street. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Little Tables 


lt is frequently the little things, 
about a person as well as about a 
house, that lend the indisputable touch 
of distinction without which the rest 
would fall flat. Just as good shoes, 
quietly persuasive socks and a casual- 
ly handsome necktie Jend an air to an 
old suit, so a roomful of well-worn 
furniture can be given a “lift” by little 
lables well designed, well made and 
well finished. 

There are usually several in every 
home. It is well to consider them thor- 
oughly when planning interior im- 
provements. See that they are of prop- 
er height. Those beside a chair should 
be of convenient height; for holding 
reading lamps, they should carry the 
light high enough to fall properly on 
the book or magazine, Little coffee 
tables may be lower than the seat of 
the sofa or chair by which they stand. 
rhey are excellent to hold a vase of 
flowers below the eye level, where 
flowers are naturally seen. 

So take care of your little tables. Re- 
finish them—and it is a job that can be 
done at home with sandpaper, paint, 


Whip Them Up In Your Spare Time! 





orders 





2961—Just the thing to slip on in a 
hurry—these smart crocheted slippers 
in your favorite colors. Number con- 
tains full details. 


411—Make your chairs look their : 
best with this chair set that combines 
beautiful cut work with lovely lazy 
daisy stitches. 
details. 


Price of patterns l5c (in coins) each (plus one 
cent te cover cost of mailing). Complete instruc- 
tions are included in each pattern. Address all 
to Needlecraft Editer, PATHFINDER, 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





varnish or wax—if they have become 
scuffed or marred. But instead of new 
paint or varnish, another kind of cover 
may be used, a-cover of paper. Some 
smart decorators are covering little 
round tables, the kind with a center 
standard rising from the legs, all over 
with old-fashioned wallpaper. The 
paper after being applied, is given a 
good coating of lacquer. Cleaning can 
then be done with a damp cloth, 

Of course, there are many variations 
on this idea. For example, they may 
be covered with maps, the kind that 
comes as supplements in the National 
Geographic and similar magazines. 
This is only a suggestion that will start 
the alert housekeeper on many other 
designs that can be put to the same 
purpose, 





Chimneys For Oil Burners 


The Agriculture Department has a 
valuable suggestion for people who use 
oil burning space heaters in _ their 
homes. Frequently, when the regular 
house chimney is used for such an oil 
heater, the Department says, the open- 
ing is too large to make a good draft. 


of easy crochet! 


7174—Cute as can 
be, aren't they? 
And _ they'll = give 
just a touch of 
decoration to the 
nursery or the 
youngsters’ clothes. 
Number contains 
full details. 


Number contains full 
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This results in poor combustion -<in 
the burner and a waste of fuel. A sim- 
ple remedy is to use a six-inch stove- 
pipe inside the chimney. Because the 
pipe is smaller and surrounded by air 
space, the gases going up the chimney 
stay hot longer. This increases the 
contrast. between their temperature 
and the outside air; since that is one 
of the things that makes a good draft, 
the fire burns better. 





Home Notes 


@ Copper flashing around pipes, 
dormer windows and the edges of 
roofs never needs painting. But cop- 
per is now on the priority list. If you 
have or are installing galvanized 
flashing, remember that it should be 
examined frequently and kept covered 
with paint. 


@ Diumpness often comes up through 
cracks in cement floors. To stop the 
cracks, chisel them to between a quar- 
ler and one-half inch wide, then fill 
them with hot tar. Specially pre- 
pared commercial cement can also be 
used. 


G Keep your furnace, flues and 
chimney clean. Dirt and soot cut down 
furnace efficiency. Cleaning once a 
vear should be enough, but if you burn 
a high-soot coal, your furnace may 
need cleaning twice a season, 





2992—-These dainty doilies may be yours—for a bit 
Dress up your buffet or luncheon table, 
Number contains full details. 































































EDITORIAL 





Our Good Neighbors 


FRIEND in need is a friend in- 

deed. Thanks to Secretary Hull 
and the good-neighbor policy of the 
Administration the 20 sovereign states 
to the south of us were never better 
disposed toward us, never in better 
harmony and understanding with us, 
than when we were assailed by power- 
ful enemies from both the East and 
the West. The friendship and confi- 
dence built in peace stands firm in the 
storm of war. 

It is a tribute to the character of 
any man or nation for his neighbors 
to rally around him in times of danger’ 
or trouble. When the United States 
was treacherously attacked nine Latin 
American republics declared war on 
the Axis, three more severed all rela- 
tions with them while all the rest is- 
sued official declarations to the United 
States of solidarity and support. Al 
the Rio de Janeiro conference of for- 
eign ministers there was not a dele- 
gate who was friendly to the Axis ag- 
gressors; or one who was not friendly 
to the United States. That there was 
hesitation on the part of some to make 
a complete diplomatic break with the 
Axis is understandable. They were 
threatened with war, with an attack 
on their coasts before protection could 
be guaranteed. Axis powers drove that 
argument home by torpedoing ships 
off our own coast, 

The present Western Hemisphere 
solidarity is a triumph, at long last, of 
good sense and neighborliness over 
suspicion, misunderstanding, jealousy, 
cupidity, fear and outside trouble- 
makers. There have been family and 
neighborhood quarrels in the past, and 
will be again. But over-ocean ties have 
gradually weakened while Hemis- 
phere ties have grown stronger, and 
all Western nations realize as they 
never did before that they have much 
to gain by sticking together and much 
to lose by division. What is more, we 
have learned to trust one another by 
simply finding out, in time, that much 
of what we used to think of one an- 
other just wasn’t so. 

Few things are more important in 
the whole realm of human relations 
than for neighboring states to be 
friendly. “Your own property is con- 
cerned when your neighbor’s house is 
on fire,” said the ancient poet Horace. 
Look at Europe! There nations of dif- 
ferent races, speaking different ton- 
gues and imbued with conflicting ide- 
ologies have armed one against the 
other and warred among themselves 
for hundreds of years. It is pleasant to* 
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Facing the Facts at Rio 


contemplate that from the white heat 
of the present world war the Amer- 
ican republics will emerge welded 
closer together for all future time. 


q 
Sure Shooting 


T IS general knowledge that the 
deadliness of the fire of Andrew 
Jackson’s soldiers at New Orleans was 
due to the fact that they were all ex- 
perienced riflemen. They had been 
squirrel hunters from their youth. 
That same experience — knowledge 
of guns and practice in shooting—still 
gives a distinct advantage to American 
soldiers. In spite of the more urban 
character of the present population 
most American men appear to know 
how to handle a gun. According to a 
study made by the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company some 
3,000,000 Americans are familiar with 
the rifle, and about 7,000,000 more can 
handle a shotgun. A more definite fig- 
ure is that more than 10,000,000 rifles 
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were sold to private owners in the 
United States in the last ten years 
and a rifle may last a lifetime. Farm 
ers still keep a gun or two in the house. 
and farm boys like to shoot. City men 
not only support many public shooting 
galleries but have formed nearly 5.000 
rifle clubs. 

By contrast, when a home defense 
was organized in England and Scot 
land it was found that 60 per cent of 
the enrollees had never had a gun in 
their hands. In a survey it was found 
that only one civilian tn 20—five pe: 
cent—owned a gun of any sort. And 
it may be assumed that conditions 
were similar in the other European 
countries, except where rifle practice 
had been especially fostered. 

The result of gun experience is not 
limited to the better rifle-shooting 
ability of American soldiers.  Artil- 
lery officers have found that men with 
previous shooting experience quickly 
master the skill of handling big guns. 
Men without experience have been 
found very slow in manipulating the 
machine gun, but 85 out of 100 who 
have had rifle practice take to the ma- 
chine gun readily and handle it effec- 
tively. American hunters and target 
shooters have never been trained to 
kill men, but when they have to fight 
their experience makes them 
dangerous to themselves and 
dangerous to the enemy. 


less 
more 








BY THE WAY- 





Senator Glass of Virginia celebrating 
his 84th birthday refused to adhere to 
the belief that this will be a long war. 
He wants to be in at the victory cele- 
bration. 


—_j 


Wrestlers know that getting a halt 
Nelson on the adversary is usually 
enough to put him down. Now Uncle 
Sam has a full Nelson—a 200-pound 
Nelson—on that war production job. 


The way it looks to some people 
a quick and easy way to gef rich is to 
get a dollar-a-year job from the Gov- 
ernment. 


Vice President Wallace has qualified 
as a driver of Army tanks. No former 
Vice President ever made so many ef- 
forts to find something to do. 


Japanese officials warned the people 
to expect a long war. But there is 
hope. It probably will not be as long 
as they expect. 


The lazy fellow gets a little break in 
this present, topsy-turvy world. A 
Home Defense expert has pointed out 
that a washed and polished auto 
makes a much better target for air 
raiders than a dirty, dingy one. That 
is something to tell the wife. 
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READERS WRITE 





A Green Mountain Boy 

In your roll call of the Green Mountain 
State this episode in the life of Allen 
might have been included: In the ill-fated 
expedition into Canada, Allen was taken 
prisoner and sent to England. He was 
afterward returned to New York on pa- 
role. While on parole the British tried to 
persuade him to join them, offering him 
a large tract of land here in America. 
Colonel Allen told them that it reminded 
him of the devil offering Christ all the 
kingdom of the earth “when the damned- 
est soul had not a foot of land on earth.” 

W. S. Hibbard 

Barton, Vt. 





The Player Piano 

In PATHFINDER Jan. 3 there was an 
item stating that “the first mechanical 
piano player in the world was the An- 
gelus, developed by H. K. Wilcox, in 
Meridan, in the year 1895.” You are mis- 
taken. The first mechanical playeg was 
invented, developed, and made in France 
in 1890, and exhibited at the World Fair 
in Chicago in 1893. 1 examined it and 
heard it play several times during that 
fair. The next mechanical player was in- 
vented and developed in California in 
1894 by E. C. Calvin and was a pneumatic 
device built into a regular size piano and 
operated either by a small electric motor 
or by foot pedals 1 have the first one of 
this make ever made, Mr. Calvin was the 
first to make perforated paper player rolls 
for operation of the new player pianos 
of this type. 

R. A. Rodesch 

Dixon, Ill. 


A Better Peace 

1 live in the part of the U. S. where 
loyalty is a watchword. Often when news- 
papers or radios are not sufficient these 
peaceful country folks meet at each 
other’s homes and discuss the war and 
where their sailor or soldier sons might 
be fighting. There are many settlements 
like this in Texas. Some wonder, like my- 
self, why Prime Minister Churchill be- 
lieves world redemption lies in some 
union which would have the “English 
speaking people” (as he expresses it) in 
the innermost recesses of its heart. We 
can hardly hope to envision a world in 
the post war period held by a federation 
of English speaking people and sidetrack 
the people who do not speak English, like 
the Russians and Chinese. I thank God 
I have boys to serve the country in this 
war. I pray that a firm peace will be 
made after the war is over, 

-Mrs. Sue L. Johnson 

Panna Maria, Tex. 


Bouquets 
I am entering my third year of reading 
PATHFINDER, the finest weekly news 
magazine in the country in my estima- 
tion. I have nothing but praise for it. 
PATHFINDER has aided me several times 
in my civies classes with its feature ar- 
ticles and current events. 
Donald Koelln 
St. Paul, Minn. 


7. * . 


We were not among your first subscrib- 
ers, but among the early ones, who be- 
lieve PATHFINDER is well worth reading 
for the world’s news while it is news. Its 
pages are not. filled with just anything to 
relieve blank space. We are busy persons, 





Bible Verse 


Fret not thyself because of evil- 
doers, neither be thou’ envious 


against the workers of iniquity. For 


they shall be cut down like the 
grass, and wither as the green herb. 
The little that a righteous man 
hath is better than the riches of 

many wicked, 
Psalms, 37: 1, 2 and 16. 





as most of the rural population has been 
for years, and a publication that boasts 
of its numerous pages has no appeal for 
us. We have only a comparatively few 
minutes out of the day with which to as- 
similate the news. It is during those min- 
utes that we like to read PATHFINDER. 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Clare 
Silesia, Mont. 


Sets Record 

The list of Caroline J. Gaddie’s 287 
words and F, O. Dunning’s 340 words from 
the word “PATHFINDER” was not hard to 
beat. Using a letter only once in each 
word I made a list of 456 words, and | 
can prove it too. There may be and 
probably are more words to be found, but 
anyone wishing to beat my number will 
have to put in several hours doing so. 

E. E. Willard 

Independence, Mo. 


War Slogan 

In your valuable PATHFINDER of Jan. 
10 I noted a letter about war slogans. I 
have been thinking about a suitable slo- 
gan, and came to the conclusion that “Win 
America and the World for Christ” would 
make a good one, 

Samuel Wehrly 

Kane, Iil. 
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Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 












\E- Measures 25"x19". Shows 4-color 
map World. Puts you right 
en the ground with radio com- 
. mentators and war corres 

* ents ing from the batfle 
lines. Shows distances between points, 
known air, naval, military bases, many 
facts of World War Li's history. 

WHY WE GIVE THIS COSTLY MAP FREE 

Our Armed Forces are figh to protect us. But we must 
still protect our families. With the Free Map, we send 
FREE INFORMATION, without obligation, of At 
Mutual’s LIFE PROTECTION. This covers EVERY MEM- 
BER of your family, age 2 to 75, and pays benefits up to 
$1,000.00 on death of a member. No val examination 
required. Costs only. $1 a month. May be pea montbly. 
Gives YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY LIFE PROTECTION at 














| Cost ordinarily paid for protecting only one adult. No salee- 


man will call. Sold only by mail. Positively no obligation. 
Only information sent with FREE MAP. WRITE DAY. 


Atlas Mutual Benefit Assn, Dept. 100, Wilmington, Dele. 
NASAL 


HEAD COLDS MISERIES ike 


Kondon’s NasalJelly Relieves Nasal Conges- 
tionin a jiffy. It may be needless to suffer clog- 
ged, runny nose, stuffed up head, watery eyes, 
rearingears. Kondon’s holes nosedrain, opens / ~ 
way for breathing comfort, soothes irritation. 








\\ 


For FREE TRIAL write KONDON’S, Dept. | 


Minneapolis, Minn. -, 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


FOR US. Good profits. Thousands need- 


ed. We supply breeders and buy the 

young. Write today for free illustrated 

bulletin which gives full details. 
RESEARCH SUPPLY CO. 


2436 W. York 8t.. Dept. A-2 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


F-10, 2608 Nicollet, 











Salesmen and 
Distributors 


Screws 


INTO SOCKET 
JUST LIKE A BULB 








NO MORE 
Costly Installation 
Extra Equipment 
or Special Wiring ! 


FLUORESCENT LIGHT 


AT ALL TIME LOW PRICES 


SENSATIONAL SALES RECORDS 


NCE expensive-—once costly to install—out of the reach of most peo- 
ple, Fluorescent Lights sold only a million in 1939. In 1940 sales 
jumped to EIGHT MILLION—Now with invention of fixture that screws in 





Biggest Money Making 


Opportunity 


of the 
Decade 


Just Plug 
in and Light 


Cu 


EVERY STORE, TAVERN, 
GARAGE, FACTORY or HOME 

CAN HAVE EYE-SAVING, 
MONEY-SAVING DAY-LIGHT. 


Saves 
1A on 


LIGHT BILLS 


like an ordinary light blub, a fixture that can be installed in an instant, 
a fixture that sells complete with tubes for less than $5.00—the most 
spectacular sales opportunity of the decade has been opened up for sales- 
men and distributors. Enormous advance commissions. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Exceptional factory co-operation includes financing big orders. 
If earnings of 85.000, $10,000 and $15,000 a year don’t seare you, rush your name by 
fastest way for sensational facts--sales plans—amazing records being made by others, complete line with 
pictures and prices. This is the hottest item in direct selling today. Even if you don’t answer another ad in 
ne, rush your name on this one—right now. 


NORTH AMERICAN MFG. CO., 433 E. Erie Street, Dept. 101-A, CHICAGO, ILL. 


No Wonder 
Millions Buy It! 
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Preserve Your 1942 
Copies of PATHFINDER 





In This 

Beautiful — Handy — Durable 
Quality Buckram Binder 
—Room For 52 Issues— 


Here is the binder for ahich our 
readers have been waiting, The new 
PATHFINDER binder illustrated 
above is being made espécially for us 
by one of the largest manufacturers in 
America. It is light-weight yet durable 
—made of the best quality green buck- 
ram binding. It is roomy, flat-opening 
—easily accommodates 52 complete is- 
sues. No cutting, no trimming, no 
holes to punch—just slip each copy 
into place, easily and quickly, and it’s 
there to stay. 


A World Reference Library 
Complete in PATHFINDER 


During the weeks and months ahead 
you will have untold occasions to refer 
to back issues of PATHFINDER. This 
handy binder makes it easy for you to 
preserve in neat, orderly fashion, all 
your copies of PATHFINDER reveal- 
ing and explaining world history in 
the making. It insures you against 
lost or borrowed copies and enables 
you to turn to any week or any month 
you choose in a jiffy. 


HIGH QUALITY —LOW PRICE 


The price—so long as they last, 
which represents cost to us in quan- 
tities—is $1.25 for one binder; $2.25 
for two; $3.00 for three, postpaid. We 
Suggest you get several for back files 
as well as current and future ones. 

We will not be able to supply a bind- 
er after this stock is gone; so, send in 
your order right away. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 








PRESENTING 
Adm. Thomas C. Hart 


HEN American submarines slip- 

ped into Tokyo Bay to sink 
three Japanese merchanf ships, it par- 
tially answered the popular American 
question, “Where’s the Navy?” The 
subs may have belonged to the main 
Pacific Fleet, or to Admiral Thomas C. 
Hart’s Asiatic Fleet. The Pacific Fleet, 
news dispatches tell us, is sweeping 
the ocean around the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. Admiral Hart’s Asiatic Fleet, 
its main base at Cavite fallen, is based 
somewhere in the East Indies. 

It is a light fleet, needing more 
planes and ships to meet any Japanese 
concentration head-on. But though it 
is strategically on the defensive, it can 
take the offensive tactically against 
Jap convoys. 

When the war ends, the story of 
how “Tommy” Hart moved the entire 
Asiatic fleet—not only the fighting 
ships but the “fleet train” made up of 
supply, repair and hospital ships— 
safely from Manila to “somewhere in 
the Indies” will be one for the book. 
As for Hart himself, who is not only 
Commander in Chief of the Asiatic 
Fleet but supreme commander of the 
United Nations’ southwest Pacific na- 
val forces, he arrived in the Indies by 
submarine, the last high naval officer 
to leave the Philippines. 

It might not have been compatible 
with dignity, but it was compatible 
with his career. Tough Admiral Hart 
has served in three wars and knows 
all the tricks. He’s commanded nearly 
every type of ship the Navy floats, and 
is an expert on submarines. He in- 
tends to show the sons of Nippon that 
his international fleet is no effete navy. 
He knows he is in for a tough scrap, 
but he intends to win it. 

Thomas Charles Hart has been nau- 
tically minded for 50 years, Like many 
another admiral, he was born inland, 
at Davidson, Mich., on June 12, 1877, 
of Revolutionary and Scotch stock. At 
15 he won an appointment to the Na- 
val Academy, where he was the small- 
est and second youngest midshipman. 
(Today he stands five feet six, and 
weighs 140 pounds.) At the Academy 
he was known as “Dad” and “Tommy,” 
ranked 13th in his graduating class, 
won trophies for marksmanship, and 
served as coxswain for the Academy’s 
first cutter crew. 

Shortly after his graduation he got 
his baptism of fire at Santiago. Before 
he was 30 he was given his first com- 
mand, the destroyer Lawrence, and 
has since commanded the battleship 
Mississippi, held Ordnance posts at 
the Naval Torpedo Station, command- 
ed fleet cruiser squadrons, and has at- 
tended and taught at the Navy War 
College and Army War College. 

But in naval circles Tommy Hart is 
primarily known as a submarine man. 
He has tinkered with submersibles 
ever since his days at the Academy. 
For years he advocated the develop- 
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ment of a smaller submarine than the 
Navy used. While he was chairman of 
the Navy General Board from 1936-39 
the Navy did build such a craft. 
During. the World War, as Captain 
Hart, he headed several. submarine 
units that patrolled the waters off the 
British Isles and the Azores. The Gov- 
ernment was so pleased with his work 
that he was awarded the Distinguishe: 
Service Medal. After the war he was 
given a submarine flotilla with the 


Asiatic Fleet, in his present waters: 
and in 1927, two years before he was 





Acme 


Hart Commands an International Navy 


named Rear Admiral, he became Com- 
mander of Submarines, Battle Fleet. 
From 1931-34 he was Superintendent 
of the Naval Academy. 

In July, 1939, Hart succeeded an 
Academy classmate of ’97, Admiral H. 
E. Yarnell, as chief of the Asiatic Fleet. 
He had apparently reached the top of 
the ladder as a four-star admiral. But 
that was before Pearl Harbor and his 
new supreme command, He command- 
ed a small fleet, asked Congress for 
more ships, got along well with the 
Filipinos. To the men on his flagship 
Augusta he was known as a Stickler 
for naval etiquette and a tough dis- 
ciplinarian. 

On March 30, 1910, Tommy Hart 
married comely Caroline Brownson, 
daughter of Adm. Willard Brownson, 
Academy superintendent and former 
Asiatic Fleet commander, after seven 
years’ wooing. The Harts have three 
daughters—Isabella, a social service 
worker, and Caroline and Harriet, 
Vassar students, and two sons—Ros- 
well, a Hartford, Conn., business man, 
and Lieut. Thomas C,. Hart, Jr., USN. 

Having reached the retirement age 
of 64 last year, Admiral Hart was 
ready to go back to his home and the 
dairy farm Mrs. Hart runs at Sharon, 
Conn. But President Roosevelt could 
not then afford to lose such an experi- 
enced Asiatic veteran as Tommy Hart, 
so he continued his tour of duty “for 
a few months.” Now as supreme com- 
mander for the United Nations in the 
southwest Pacific, he has a big job 
that will take time and a lot of doing. 
But the United States has in Admiral 
Hart abig little man to do it. 
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CALENDAR 


77 HEN February was first added to 
\ the old Roman calendar of ten 

onths, it was tacked on at the end of 
the year. Later, however, it was in- 
serted as the second month. This short- 
est month of the year gets its name 
from the Latin verb februare, to pur- 
ifv, or from the Februa, the Roman 
feast of purification and expiation, 
which was held late in the month. Our 

\nglo-Saxon forefathers called it sol- 

iwnath, because in February the sun 
was Well on its way back from south- 
ing. They also called it by a name 
which means “Sprout-Cabbage,” for 
the very good reason that the first 
shoots of one of their food plants ap- 
peared during the month, 

Perhaps because February is the one 
variable month in the year, it is the 
yppropriate one for St. Valentine’s 
Day, when fickle affection gets a pub- 
lic display. Why this lovers’ festival 
received the name of St. Valentine— 

nd there are several saints of that 
name—is unknown, except perhaps by 
contingency of date. St. Valentine’s 
Day falls on the 14th. Other important 
dates are Feb. 2, or Candlemas Day, 

hich celebrates the Purification of 
he Virgin and the Presentation of 
Christ at the Temple; Lincoln’s birth- 
iay on Feb. 12, and Washington’s on 
Feb. 22. 

On a February evening we have a 

hance to see all at once in the sky 

any of the first magnitude stars 
iat dot our northern heavens. In 
sting the magnitude of stars, the 
naller the number assigned, the 
eater the magnitude. Our sun, for 
example, has a magnitude of —26.7. 
Stars with rating of from —1.4 to 15 
re considered of the first magnitude. 
star beyond the sixth magnitude 
cannot be seen by the naked eye. 

Around 9 o’clock early in February, 

1d earlier as the month goes on, all 
these first magnitude stars can be seen 
trung out across the heavens: Alde- 
baron, in the constellation Taurus; 
Betelguese and Rigel in Orion; Capel- 
lea in Auriga; Pollux in Gemini, one 
of the heavenly Twins; Procyon in 
Canis Minor, the Lesser Dog; Regulus, 

1 Leo, which also looks like the han- 
dle of the Sickle; and Sirius, the great 
Dog Star, with a magnitude of —1.58, 

hose dazzling white light makes him 
the brightest fixed star in our heavens. 
Those who live a few hundred miles 
outh of Washington can _ readily 
see the great star Canopus on the 
outhern horizon—a star second in 
brilliance only to Sirius itself. 

In our planetary system there are 
three very interesting and visible con- 
junctions in February. On Feb. 21 
there are conjunctions between the 

oon and two planets, Mars and 
Saturn, within a few hours of each 
other. The ae conjunction occurs 
round 7:50 p. m., when Mars is six 
degrees and 2 27 ticles north. A lHittle 

ore than tod hours later, at 10:03 

m., Saturn passes three degrees 














north of the moon. Two nights 
later, these two planets are again 
linked on the celestial time-table, 
in conjunction with each -other, Mars 
being three degrees and 28 minutes 
north at 9 o’clock. ; 

Both Mercury and Venus. become 
morning stars during the month, 
Venus first, on Feb. 2. She will later 
be found in the east, rising a good 
hour before the sun, and then earlier 
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each day. Venus is at her maximum 
brilliancy on March 9. Mercury is at 
inferior conjunction with the sun at 6 
p.m. on Feb. 9, after which it becomes 
a morning star. Jupiter and Saturn re- 
main as evening stars until June and 
May, respectively, while Mars contin- 
ues as an evening star until October. 

The moon opens the month as the 
full moon; at 4:12 a. m. on Feb. 1; it 
reaches its last quarter on Feb. 8, 
at 9:52 a. m.; becomes the new moon 
on Feb. 15 at 5:02 a. m., and attains its 
first quarter on Feb. 22, 10:40 p. m. 

We can look forward to the total 
eclipse of the moon which takes place 
on March 2, the night of the next full 
moon, The moon will enter the pe- 
numbra at 4:28 p. m., Eastern Standard 
Time; an hour and three minutes later 
it will enter the umbra; then the total 
eclipse will begin at 6:33 p.m. The 
middle of the eclipse comes at 7:22 
p. m., and the total eclipse ends at 
8:10. The moon will leave the penum- 
bra at 10:15 p. m. 

Almost the whole of the eclipse will 
be visible in the East, where the moon 
will be entering the umbra as it rises. 
In the Central States, the moon will be 
entering the total phase when it rises. 
The Mountain States will see the last 
part of the total] phase, while the West 
Coast will see the ending of the partial 
phase. Readers are reminded of this 
event well in advance so they can be 
prepared to observe it. Another total 
eclipse will occur in August. 

@ Congress ratified the Treaty of 
Ghent, concluding peace between the 
United States and Britain in the War 
of 1812, on Feb. 17, 1815. 

e Southern Confederacy formed 
Feb. 4, 1861. Jefferson Davis was 
elected President of the Confederacy 
on Feb. 9, and was inaugurated in 
Montgomery, Ala., on Feb. 18. He was 
inaugurated a second time in Rich- 
mond, Va., on Feb. 22, 1862. 

@ The Chinese Republic was estab- 
lished on Feb. 12, 1912. 

© Germany began unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare on Feb. 1, 1917; two 
days later, the United States broke off 


‘ diplomatic relations with Germany. 
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>. U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS! 


Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
MEN-WOMEN, Prepare NOW at 
rome for 1942 Examinations. Many 
appointments being made. Write 
nmediately for free 32-page Civil 
Service book, with list of positions 
1d full particulars telling how to 
qualify. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. H173 Rochester, N. ¥. 


Old Age Insurance 


Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
increasing to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$150, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 

and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its licyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficlary—that is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write today. 


PICTURE 
RING 48" 


Exquisite Picture Ring -madefi My Le 

Sample Ring only 48c. Money Mail photo with 

paper strip for ri size, hy oo pot onl > jas post, 

age. Hand tinted 10cextra, Photo return Grdge 
ow bicru take rr oney back —- = 


now. PICTURE RING CO., Dept. 4-49 Cincinnati 
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Men & Wenen 

















7) YOUR FLAG 


Washington's Birthday 
Lincoln’s Birthday 
Memorial Day 
Fourth of July 
and 


Pte, EVERY DAY 


Let us all show our pride in the fact that 
we are Americans by prominently displaying 
Old Glory a8 a symbol of the liberties and 
freedom we have determined to continue to 
enjoy. lLet’s all honor our boys in uniform— 
give them renewed courage and determina- 
tion—by displaying the American flag on 
our homes every day in the year. 

PATHFINDER has arranged to supply its 
readers with 4a flawlessly made American 
flag, size 5 feet by 3 feet, of durable cotton 
bunting dved in fast colors, with sewed 
stripes and printed stars; a sturdy, 6 foot, 
brass-jointed hardwood pole, lacquered in 
blue with gilt knobs, and a blue-lacquered 
cast-iron holder all ready to be attached to 
any window sill or poreh rail—in combina- 
tion with a 2 years subscription to PATH- 
FINDER, either new or renewal, BOTH 


ONLY 
PATHFINDER 2 Years 92-00 


Address your order and remittance 
PATHFINDER — -— Washington, o. c. 
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NATIONAL 

War took the U. S., national income 
to a new high of $92,000,000,000 in 
1941, or $693 per person, Government 
economists have estimated... @ The 
State Dept. has made plans to evac- 
uate American citizens from danger 
areas in the Far East and Middle East, 
and to supply financial aid, through 
the Swiss Government, to citizens 
caught in enemy territory... ® Con- 
gressmen are wondering what to do 
about their members who are serving 
in the armed forces. Case in point is 
Rep. Frank C. Osmers, of New Jersey, 
who enlisted as a buck private but 
has refused to take his Army pay, in- 
sisting he is still entitled to his $10,000 
Congressional salary. Comptroller 
General Lindsay Warren refuses to 
make payment, saying he considered 
the seat vacated. Osmers declares that 
only the House can rule on the status 
of its members ... © The Maritime 
Commission has negotiated contracts 
for 632 additional merchant ships... 
® Hereafter all airplane seats and car- 
go space will be on a priority basis, in 


New A. E. F. 


Yankee reinforcements are on 
their way to fight the Japs, the 
Government revealed. In time, an 


American army of 7,000,000 men is 
going to carry the war “to the 
enemy’s home grounds,” it was stat- 
ed in the “Report to the Nation,” an 
official pamphlet issued by the Of- 
fice of Facts and Figures. 


this order: White House personnel; 
service pilots of the air ferry com- 
mands; service and Allied military 
mission personnel; Army and Navy 
equipment; Government personnel 
traveling on war business. 
bite 6 
PEOPLE 

Lieut. Comdr. Gene Tunney has re- 
signed his post as chairman of the 
American Distilling Co. because, he 
said, his post as Navy physical direc- 
tor requires his full-time services. He 
also resigned other directorships, in- 
cluding one with the Morris Plan Bank 
of Greater New York... @ It was re- 
ported in Hollywood that actor Clark 
Gable plans to enlist in the Army Air 
Corps. His wife, Carole Lombard, 
was killed in an air transport crash 
near Las Vegas, Nev., as she was re- 
turning from Indianapolis, where she 
had appeared at rallies at which 
$2,000,000 worth of defense bonds and 
stamps were sold. The Treasury Dept. 
declared that she had “died in the 
service of her country,” and Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt sent condol- 
ences. Fifteen Army air ferry officers 
and pilots were killed in the same 
crash... ®@ President George Barton 








Navy’s Anti-Sub Blimps 


Cutten, of Colgate University, an- 
nounces that he will retire on Aug. 31, 
after 20 years of service. 


~~ * * ~ 


U. S. AT WAR 


Former Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
will undertake research work in a 
civilian capacity for the Army, War 
Secretary Stimson reports ...¢@ Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has promoted 156 
Army Air Corps officers to be colonels 
...@ At the New York Naval Reserve 
Midshipmen’s School, Rear Adm. Adol- 
phus Andrews awarded ensign’s com- 
missions to 439 midshipmen, the first 
class to graduate since Pear] Harbor 
...®@ Americans serving in the British, 
Canadian and Chinese forces will be 
permitted to transfer to American 
forces “as soon as transfers can be ar- 
ranged,” President Roosevelt assured 
them... ® The Maritime Commission 
reports that during December Amer- 
ican shipyards launched 26 ships in 
31 days... The Navy issued photo- 
graphs of its new non-rigid airship 
units, used for hunting submarines. 
In their hangars they looked like baby 
elephants, 








HOBBIES 





His postmark collection makes time 
pass more swiftly for Joseph Olachon, 
of Buena Vista, Pa., who has been ill 
for the past two years. Beginning his 
hobby recently, Mr. Olachon has al- 
ready received postmarks from 42 
states in the Union, and he is com- 
pletely “sold” on his choice of a hobby. 

The Niedringhous home in West- 
phalia, Ind., has a mother-som hobby 
combination. The mother, Mrs. Lydia 
Niedringhous, collects many things: 
tiny pitchers, salt and pepper sets, and 
what she calls “material” for scrap 


PATHFINDER 


books. Foremost “material” she ws. 
She says, is PATHFINDER’s Rhy: 
and Reason, Sermonettes, the Poet; 
Corner, and Smiles. Son Norman 

a map collector, has been, as a mat! 
of fact, since he was a freshman 

high school, He has hundreds of ma, 
of every state in the Union, our la: 
est cities, national parks, and ey, 
high mountains. 


. . . 


Speaking of autographs, we are 
minded of the fact that the autogra))| 
of the two most famous Americans a) 
being more eagerly sought after thes, 
days than ever before, with the px 
sible exception of the late ’20 boo 
period. A Lincoln autographed co; 
of the Gettysburg address recently so\:! 
for $100,000, and Washington’s dia 
for the year 1797 sold for $10,000. s 
if you have either autograph in yo 
possession, it is actually worth 
weight in gold to you. 


Shirley Temple started the coll 
tion of little Bonnie Lou McAllister | 
Waterman, Ill. Because Shirley ani 
Bonnie Lou, who is only five and-s 
half years old, have the same birt! 
day (April 23), Shirley remembere«| 
Bonnie two years ago with a litt! 
button. Since then Bonnie has raide«| 
adults’ button boxes until her colle. 
tion totals 3,510 different buttons. Sh. 
has buttons from all states of th 
Union but seven, and from lands ove: 
seas. It seems that little bug in Shi: 
ley’s ear knew what he was talkin: 
about when he told her Bonnie Lou 
liked buttons. 





THE EAST INDIES— 


(Continued from page 4) 


large part of the needed ammunitio: 
Millions of bombs are carefully hidde 
in the jungles ready for use. The 
Commander in Chief of the army, and 
head of the war department, is Lt. Gen 
Hein ter Poorten, a flyer who studied! 
aircraft in the United States. 

The Commander in Chief of the 
army air force is Maj. Gen. L. H. van 
Oyen, who studied military maneuver 
in the United States, and who placed 
orders here for most of his equipmen! 
The army is said to have between 50) 
and 1,000 planes, bought and paid fo 
before any Lease-Lend aid was e 
tended. 

The 300,000 Dutch in Indonesia at 
ready to fight for the tropical riches 
they have held and developed for 36!) 
years, and the 70,000,000 natives, wh 
have profited from the association, ar 
friends and allies ready to march wit 
them. The United States is particula: 
ly interested, for this store house 
treasure on the other side of the glo! 
seems to overflow with just those fe 
things that America does not produc 
for itself. The Dutch are good trader 
and their rubber, tin, quinine an 
palm oil are for the world. On tl 
other hand, the Japanese say “Asia fo 
the Asiatics.” It would be a worl: 
tragedy if the ancient Spice Islands 
should fall under their selfish sway 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Coin Trick 


For this simple but effective trick 
the performer exhibits a coin in each 
hand. Then he stretches his arms out 
is far as possible and announces that 
he will make both coins pass into one 
hand without bringing the hands to- 
vether. While the audience is wonder- 
ng how he will accomplish it, the per- 
former quickly deposits one coin on a 
table and whirls around with the arms 
still extended so that he can quickly 
pick up the coin on the table. Thus he 
has both coins in one hand, but he 
didn’t bring the hands together to do 
the transferring.’ 





. 

Brain Teaser 

This problem requires nothing more 
for its solution than a little logic. So 
brush off your logic and set to. The 
questi6n is: If a brick weighs seven 
pounds and half a brick, how much 
will a _brick and one-half weigh? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The father 
is 52 years old, the daughter 27, and 
the son 25. 

Oo 


Smiles 
“Excuse me,” said the mild little 
yuan in the crowded cafeteria, who 


had returned from getting a cup of 
coffee, “but you have my seat.” 

“Oh veah,” growled the big man. 
“Can you prove it?” 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA 
Location—Northeastern S. America. 
Area—439,997 sq. mi. 

Population (1938)—8,701,816; 19.7 in- 
habitants to sq. mi. 

Capital—Bogota (Pop. 330,312). 

Government — President elected by 
direct vote for four years, and is not 
cligible for re-election until four years 
after his term. expires; legislative 
power vested in a Congress of two 
Houses, the Senate (57 members elect- 
ed for four years) and the House of 
Representatives (119 members chosen 
for two years). There are nine min- 
istries and a National Econcmic Coun- 
cil, 

President—Dr. Eduardo Santos. 

Religion—Roman Catholic. 

Education — Primary education is 
free but not compulsory. 

Products — Coffee, tobacco, cotton, 
cocoa, sugar, bananas, rubber, dye and 
cedar woods, livestock, rich minerals, 
salt, coal, iron, etc. 

Diplomatic Representatives—Senor 
Dr, Gabriel Turbay, Ambassador Ex- 
raordinary and Plenipotentiary to 


Washington; Spruille Braden, Ambas- 
ador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
liary to Bogota. 





“Certainly,” was the reply. 

“How?” 

‘By the seat of your pants. You are 
sitting on my pie.” 


Judge—“This is a sad case. You, who 
remained honest until yous were 40, 
have tarnished your name and dishon- 
ored your family all for the sake of 100 
miserable dollars. Have you anything 
to say for yourself?” 

Defendant—“Yes, your honor. 
it mv fault that it was so few?” 


Was 


Sally—“What’s your idea of a sim- 
ple wedding?” 

Joan—“One that costs only twice as 
mueh as the family can afford.” 


Philosopher—“And what do we 
want in this world to make us per- 
fectly happy?” 

Battered Cynic— ‘The 
ain’t got.” 


things we 


“I hear Jones died from a single 
blow.” 

“Who hit him? Joe Louis?” 

“No, he blew out the gas.” 


Captain, Field Artillery—Is this gun 
working?” 

Private—‘No sir. It’s discharged.” 

He (reading from the paper)—‘l 
see that scientists have discovered 
over 10,000,000 germs on a single dol- 
lar bill.” 


She—‘Heavens! I wonder how 
many would be on a five?” 
Mother—“Did you mail my letter 


for me, Johnny?” 


“Yes, Mother, and here’s your three 
cents back.” 

Mother—*How in the world did you 
mail a letter without a stamp?” 

“Oh, it was easy. I just slipped it 
in the box when no one was Jooking.” 


Notes from local papers—Abe Reed 
shipped a carload of hogs to Chicago 
vesterday. He went with the car. 

Lawyer for the defense—“Do 
drink?” 

Prosecution 
own business.” 

Lawyer—“Do you have any other 
business?” 


you 


witness —““‘That’s my 


“What do you think of Government 
ownership of defense industries?” 

“I’m for it. When the Government 
owns everything it will have to pay 
the taxes itself.” 





Examination paper—“If it takes 
seven men four hours and 25 minutes 
to dig a 60-foot ditch four feet deep 
and two feet wide, how long would it 
take three men to dig the same ditch?” 

Bright student—‘“Since the ditch has 
already been dug, three men couldn’t 
dig it.” 

Employer—“And can write 
shorthand?” 

Prospective Employee—“Yes, but it 
takes me longer.” 


you 
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GUARDIANS 
OF AMERICA 


MEN AND MACHINES OF THE WU. 8S. ARMY, 
NAVY, MARINE CORPS 


By THOMAS PENFIELD 





77 pictures 
Many in 
full color 
f pages 
of Army, 
Navy and 
Marine 
Insignia 
° x 17 


Size 7%,’ 


Just what you want to 
Know about Uncle 
Sam’s Army 


Here are described the tanks, 
armored cars, “blitz buggies,” 
and other equipment of our new- 
ly organized armed forces; the 
giant guns of the Field and 
Coast Artillery; the newest anti- 
aircraft weapons; the parachute 
and ski troops. Here, too, pass 
in review the mighty vessels of 
Uncle Sam/’s fleet—battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines 
and those fast torpedo boats of 
our new “mosquito” fleet. An 
amazing array of fighters, pur- 
suit planes and bombers of our 
air force are shown. 

This thrilling book of authen- 
tic facts and pictures answers 
what you want to know about 
Uncle Sam’s fighting forces. It 
shows how our Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps have prepared to 
meet any tests, on land or sea. 
It will thrill you, entertain you 


and give you new assurance. 


Sent on approval to 
PATHFINDER readers, $7.00 
postpaid in U.S. for .... 

Order your copy at once, read 
it, examine the contents and 
workmanship, study the actual 
photographic reproductions and 
if for any reason you are dis- 
satisfied return it to us and 
your $1.00 will be immediate- 
ly refunded. 

MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR COPY NOW 
eeccecccccuceucuceuseeeséss 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Send me “GUARDIANS OF AMERICA," for which 
T enclose $1.00. Tt is understood that if at the end of 
5 days I am not satisfied wi'h this book I may return 


t and my $1.00 will be re*unded me 
NAME 

Address 

City State 


} C] Check here if you wish book sent C. 0. D. In 


which case you pay the postage and a few cents 
posial charges. 
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RHYME & REASON 





HESE are the times that try men’s 
souls. The summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink 
from the service of their country; but he 
that stands it now deserves the love and 
thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, like 
hell, is not easily conquered; yet we have 
this consolation with us, that the harder 
the conflict, the more glorious the tri- 
umph, What we obtain too cheap, we 
esteem too lightly; it is dearness only 
that gives everything its value. Heaven 
knows how to put a proper price upon its 
goods; and it would be strange indeed if 
so celestial an article as FREEDOM should 
not be highly rated. 
—TOM PAINE 
Truth forever on the scaffold 
Wrong forever on the throne, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future 
And beyond the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadows 
Keeping watch upon his own. 
—LOWELL 
To be honest, to be kind—to earn a 
little and spend a little less, to make upon 
the*whole a family happier for his pres- 
ence, to renounce when that shall be 
necessary and not to be embittered, to 
keep a few friends but these without ca- 








Play Mellow Guitar 
1. 





Music-Maker Always Welcome 
Portrait of a popular man! and ir 
resistible guitar! 

No wonder the guitar is so often chosen by those 
who'd learn an intrument You can teach yourself 
with simple directions and, for the melodious chords 
that accompany a song, you needn’t know a note. 

Popular sheet music has diagrams that picture the 
guitar fingerboard—the vertical lines are the strings, 
the horizontal lines the metal frets, as in the dia- 
g7am with our picture. 

Your fingers soon get “‘educated,”’ specially with in- 
struction diagrams showing by number what fingers 
to use, as does our diagram for the G7 chord. 

Soon, what a repertory you have! Our 32-page in- 
struction book explains easy fingering for right and 
left hands, tells how to find notes on guitar, hold and 
tune it. Gives table of chords. 


A nice gri: 











Send 15c in coin (plus one cent to cover cost of 
mailing) for your copy of ‘‘Easy Lessons In Guitar 
Piaying,”’ to PATHFINDER Home Service, 635 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The following booklets are also available at 15c 
(plus one cent to cover cost of mailing): 

No. 195—"Getting a Job With the U. S. Gov- 
ernment.’’ 

No. 180—“‘What You Should Know About Nurs- 
ing.”” 








pitulation—above all, on the same grim 
conditions, to keep friends with himself— 
here is a task for all that a man has of 
fortitude and delicacy. 
STEVENSON 
Days are strange and fleeting things; 
The ol8 earth rolls around in space 
And wears the grey or sunny days 
Like frowns or smiles upon its face. 
—R. McCANIN 
A merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine, but a broken spirit drieth the bones, 
—THE BIBLE 


The art of living easily as to money is 


Word Origins 


Torpedo—This word comes from 
an identical Latin word which 
means stiffness or numbness. A 
torpedo is an instrument of war 
used for destroying ships by blow- 
ing them up. A torpedo may be 


either a submarine mine, which is 


set adrift on the water and ex- 
plodes when it comes in contact 
with a vessel; or a dirigible, self- 
propelling submarine device pro- 
jected from one ship, submarine or 
airplane at another ship. The lat- 
ter is the most commonly accept- 
ed meaning of: the word today, A 
torpedo is also a type of fish cap 
able of giving off a severe shock. 





to pitch. your scale of living one degree 
below your means. 
—HUDSON TAYLOR 


* . . 


I am for each individual doing just .as 
he chooses in all matters which concern 
nobody else. 

—LINCOLN 
He that is stricken blind cannot forget 
The precious treasure of his eyesight lost. 


—SHAKESPEARE 


* * * 


How much easier our work would be if 
we put forth as much effort trying to im- 
prove the quality of it as most of us do 
trying to find excuses for not properly 
attending to it. 

—G, W. BALLINGER 


* . * 


Life is a tender thing and is easily 
molested. There is always something that 
goes amiss. Vain vexations—vain some- 
times, but always vexations. The smallest 
and slightest impediments are the most 
piercing; and as little letters most tire 
the eyes, so do little affairs most dis- 
turb us. 

—MONTAIGNE 


Put on the harness of the morat-fight 
And, with the blessing of your heavenly 
Father, 
Maintain the Right! 
—W HITTIER 
The longer I live the more my mind 
dwells upon the beauty and the wonder 
of the world. I hardly know which feel- 
ing leads, wonderment or admiration. 
—JOHN BURROUGHS 


PATHFINDER 


Opportunities 


Have you anything to Duy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a — business at home through the mail 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. Each initial and group of figures. 
as well as each part of the name and address. 
will be counted as words. 
Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER 
Washington, D. C. 












_AGENTS WANTED _ 


AMAZING MONEY MAKER. Show friends leadinz 
$1.00 All Occasion greeting card assortment. Cost 


you 50c up. Request approval samples. Birthday, 
Easter, Sunshine, Gift Trapping assortments. Spec- 
ial Pag offer gives you $3.00 profit. Doehla, Dept 
2- r 


AMERICAN HISTORY QUIZ ANSWERS 


_“KNOW AMERICA” ANSWERS IN BOOKLET FORM 


_—Pathfinder has prepared a booklet with all ques- 
tions and suggested answers in the “Know America” 
contest. Each question is accompanied by the best o: 
most appropriate answer as selected by the Board of 
Judges. Full explanations are given as to why the 
answer to each question was selected, together wit 

references to authorities and citations. his bookle 
is ideal for use in schools, study-clubs, book revie» 
classes, Americanization groups, etc. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents in coin. Address: ‘‘Know America’’ Dept., 
Pathfinder, Washington, D 


1CKS 
COLONIAL IS FIRST. World’s Largest Chick Pro- 


ducer. Why? Because Colonial has the Prices! 
The Layers! The Service! Send postcard for Free 
Catalog, Cut-Prices and Balanced Income Plau 


Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
BOOKS FOR SALE Be Tks: 


NEW ETIQUETTE BOOK—A delightful etiquette 

book in the popular vw gare and answer form b; 
Sally Bradbeary. Divided into six genera ctions 
covering 54 separate classifications from correct con- 
duct of children to the proper conduct of both men 
and women in all possible situations. Contains 180 
pages crammed full of useful, practical, everyday in- 
formation on gece manners and proper procedure. 
Sent postpaid for only $1. Publishers Book Service, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA — HEALTHSEEKER, home- 
seeker, here’s a fairyland in Sunny Florida, 5 acre 
tracts on highway, $85 per acre; $2 acre cash, $1 acre 
per month. Booklet free. Interstate Developmen: 
Co., Orlando, Fla. 
HELP WANTED 


RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to call on 
farmers. Some making $100.00 in a week. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Write McNess Company, Dept. 573, 


Freeport, Illinois. 
MEDICAL 


PILES? Send $1 for “Emmalis” Ointment—a merited. 
time-tested formula. Money back if not satisfied 
James Williams, Inc., 124 N. 7th Street, Newark, N. J 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 


cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-1, Chicago. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Don’t delay. Protect your idea with a 

Patent. Secure ‘“‘Patent Guide’ and “Record of In- 
vention’? form—Free. Preliminary information fur- 
nished without obligation. Write CLARENCE A. 
O'BRIEN, soaiateres Patent Attorney, 237A Adams 
Building, Washi n, Cc. 




















PHOTO FINISHING 


A GUIDE TO BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY. Shows you 

how to take better pictures. Big 182 pp. book with 
80 illustrations covers clearly everything from choos- 
ing a camera to the finished work, including exhibi- 
tion and professional work. Will show you the fine 
points of picture-taking and picture-making. Sen‘ 
postpaid for only $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pub- 
lishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. Send 
25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Servict, West Salem, 
Wisconsin. 





PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of 

our republic to the present day—from George 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with 
facsimile signature and photographic likeness. Also 
shows the Bill of Rights. Reproduced in attrac- 
tive colors with U. S. flag in red, white and blue 
Suitable for framing or using as is for club, library. 
den, office or home. Nothing else like it eve 
before published. Send 25c stamps or coin. Pub- 
lishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 


POULTRY MAGAZINE 
NATURAL COLOR POULTRY PICTURES, valuable 
ideas, successful management methods in leading 
poultry magazine help you increase poultry profits. 
Five years $1.00, one year 25c. Poultry Tribune, Dept 
C-69, Mount Morris, Ill. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS: Send poem for offer 


and Free 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 


VEGETARIANS 


VEGETARIAN, compiling and editing Vegetarian 
Year-Book, solicits suggestions; useful, authen- 
tic, and carefully chosen information. Free cop 


to all who help. E. L. Pratt, Pismo Beach, California 
VIEWS WASHINGTON 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHS. Large ——_ 

views of world’s greatest Capital—White House, S- 
preme Court, and all other important Government 
buildings and points of interest. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice souvenir, birthday or party 
gifts. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin, or 
> —— for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, Washington, 
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Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


As this is written, William S. Knudsen, the Danish- 
born immigrant’ who achieved fame and fortune in 
America’s automobile industry and has been heading up 
the Office of Production Management here in Washington, 
is wailing for his lieutenant general’s uniform. Through- 
out Washington approval was registered at the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Knudsen to the high army post, for it takes 
one of the President’s most loyal aides out of the maze of 
ed tape that had entwined O. P. M., and puts him back 
into the special field.of preduction where he is so gifted. 

One of Mr. Knudsen’s confidants was chiding him fol- 
lowing the appointment. “What could I do?” Mr. Knud- 
sen said. “I walked in and the Boss handed me this com- 
mission. You know, if he had handed me a broomstick 
and told me to go to Wake Island, I would have done it.” 
rhere, in a sentence, is the measure of the man’s loyalty 
io President Roosevelt. 

How history repeats itself is illustrated in an obscure 
chapter of reyolutionary lore. One of Genera] George 
Washington’s assistants in the Revolution was a Danish- 
born soldier, Christian Febiger. who joined up with the 
Colonial forces in 1775, fought in the battle of Bunker Hill, 
and later in the battles of Brandywine, Germantown end 
Stony Point. When the problem of supplying the army 
was most acute in the fall and winter of 1780-81, Febiger 
was sent by Washington to Philadelphia to take charge 
of the procurement of supplies. He distinguished himself 
in this role and was promoted to be a brigadier general. 
Washington had a great affection for Febiger, and called 
him “Old Denmark.” 

Today, another “Old Denmark” in the person of Lieu- 
tenant General William S. Knudsen, is doing a similar 
job for President Roosevelt. 


x * * 


In the early days of flying in Alaska, cold weather 
was considered a deterrent to the development of aviation. 
“There’s too much fog,” the so-called experts declared. 
It was a fact that in the towns and along the creek 
bottoms, there generally was a heavy fog during certain 
seasons of the year. Aviators could not see the ground, 
it was pointed out. What they didn’t know, until flying 
was really along the road to development, was that the fog 
disappeared when you got above the housetops. 

On the ground we thought the fog was high; once 
above it, the flyers saw it was a ground fog, induced, they 
thought, by the mere fact that human beings lived there. 

Today, Alaska’s Congressional] delegate, A. J. Dimond, 
tells me, aviation is maintained with as high a degree of 
security in Alaska as anywhere in continental United 
States. 


WF 
Singapore, crossroads of the Orient, may soon fall. 
Already the Japanese are perilously close to the island 
fortress upon which Great Britain has placed so much 
reliance in its effort to hold its colonial empire together. 
Some few years ago, on a tour through Malaya, the writer 

spoke of Singapore in these words: 
“Singapore, historic clty of sin, by reputation at least, 
is undergoing a program of intensive modernization as a 
defense post of the British crown. We are told that a 
naval base is in the making; an air base is already here; 
land fortifications are under way—and Singapore is the 
wedge that Britain places politely in the way of Japan’s 
encroachments: in South Asia. ‘So far you may go, but 
no farther,’ is the dictum of the British to Japan—hence 
Singapore’s new role in the life of the Far East. Thank 
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Heaven that America’s stake here doesn’t need guns and 
warships, cannon and drydocks.” That’s what we thought 
then—how much one can be mistaken—and that just five 
years ago. 

Japan wil] find Singapore a tough morsel to digest, if 
and. .when their armies are able to penetrate the heavily- 
defended and well-mined approaches to the island that 
is Singapore. 

With more than a half million residents, 420,000 are 
Chinese; 70,000 Malays, 50,000 Hindus and but 8,400 Euro- 
peans. The Chinese are a loyal group, and many times 
during the days of the early Japanese aggression in north 
China, there were anti-Japanese riots in Singapore. 

On our visit, we met a Chinese banker, Yap Twee by 
name, and with a group of our friends, were invited to 
dinner at his home. Even at this distance from the oc- 
casion it comes to mind with vividness, so a brief story 
of this elegant Chinese dinner might not be out of place. 

We started in with birds-nest soup, a thrice-distilled 
essence that proved to be most palatable. After that came 
sharks-fins, fried, and then sharks-fins, grilled. Then came 
roast duck’s skins, a portion of dragon lobster, and, per- 
haps to whet our appetites for more food to come, we had 
another order of soup—pigeon soup—followed by fried 
garoup—a fish that resembles the red snapper of the 
Atlantic coast. 

Now the waiters brought in a dish which American 
chefs could well investigate—fried chicken with ham. 
The chicken and ham are minced and mixed, then fried, 
and it was really a tasty dish. Next we had Chinese 
noodles, a Chinese fruit soup, Chinese tea and sweets, 
Our host took a Jot of pride in the tea, which he said came 
from the province of Hokien, where his ancestors were 
born, and which he claimed unequivocally was the best 
tea in all of China, 

All of the soup, fish and meat courses were served in 
two bowls in the center of the.table. From these -bow!s, 
the host and hostess served the guests nearest them with 
their own chopsticks into the cups which the Orient 
substitutes for our Occidental plates. By the end of the 
dinner, which lasted well over two hours, we became 
quite adept in the use of the ivory chopsticks, And need- 
less to say—we suffered no hunger for several days. 


x *k * 


A note from our good friend, Governor Charles Edison 
of New Jersey, compliments us on our “Roll Call of the 
States.” Governor Edison, the most modest and pleasant 
of men, was down here in Washington for a number of 


vears as assistant secretary and then Secretary of the Navy. 


Like his father before him, Governor Edison has an 
inventor’s turn of mind. It was he who placed the original 
contracts for the Navy’s fast motor torpedo boats similar 
to the one which crashed through the Japanese harbor 
defenses at Subic Bay, Luzon, the other day, fired a 
torpedo into a Japanese supply ship and scooted away 
before the enemy guns could be trained on it. 


x kk * 


In a recent column we made mention of Jammary 22nd 
virthdays, including our own. Now comes J. H. Staples, 
of Central City, Kentucky, a,valued subscriber for a num- 
ber of years, to inform us that he too, has a January 22nd 
birthday. “Two of my boys are in Baltimore, with the 
Glenn L. Martin company helping to ‘Keep ’em Flying,’ 
by building bombers,” he says. 

More power to them, and their patriotic father. 

And from Mrs. Charles I. Giles, of Muskegon, Mich., 
comes a sprig of pine with the greetings of another 


January 22nd’er. Thanks! 































































HERE 1S ONE OF THE 


ost Amazing Introductory Offers 
ver Made to Paturinper Readers 


EVERYONE ...Graduates « Housewives 
School Boys and Girls » Bookkeepers 
Business Men - Teachers « Laborers 
Lawyers « Farmers...CLIP COUPON 


Push the Button! Presto— 
it's filled, ready to go! 
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GUARANTEE 
OF LIFE 
SERVICE 


MAN'S PEN 
(actual size) 


(Lady's Pen 


THIS BRAND NEW 
1942 MODEL 


is Sent to You 
Practically on 
Approval! 


We want you to test this amazing brand 
new fountain pen yourself. We want you 
to inspect it, fill it, write with it for ten 
days. We want you to compare it with 
any other pen at any price. You are the 
judge ... you alone decide. If you don’t 
agree you’ve made a real discovery, if 
you dqg’t say to yourself “How in the 
world can they do it?’”’. . . If your friends 
don’t guess you paid as much as ten 
times the price you actually paid . 
simply return the pen and get double 
your money back for the asking. 


Ga, the AMAZING 


PRESS BUTTON FOUNTAIN PEN 





THE PEN MAN, 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


YOU WON’T WANT TO MISS THIS SENSATIONAL 
MONEY-SAVING OPPORTUNITY 


The nationally-known PEN MAN has just introduced a brand new foun- 
tain pen. It’s the popular-shaped model, backed by a guarantee of life 
service and has most of the features formerly found only on high-priced 
pens. Yet, through special arrangements, this nationally-advertised foun- 
tain pen is priced amazingly low to readers of this magazine for quick 
introduction. Regulation size, it is a real beauty. It has 14K. gold-plate 
military clip that meets army and navy regulations ... visible ink supply 
gauge ... 14K. gold-plate velvet smooth pen point that writes bold or 
fine, as you prefer. To fill this amazing fountain pen, just use the famous 
push-button filler. Instantly your pen holds enough ink to write thousands 
of words. The barrel is the new, everlasting assimilated pearl, beautiful 
and strong. You have your choice of a Variety of popular colors. Now, here 
is the sensational part of this offer ... read every word, please. 


FOR A WONDERFUL GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN PEN 
LIKE THIS YOU MIGHT EXPECT TO PAY $2...53...348 


At Even *5, a Year or So Ago, this Amazing 
Fountain Pen Would Have Been a Real Bargain 


So, when we tell you that the coupon entitles you to one or two of these nationally- 
known, radio-advertised Push-Button Fountain Pens for only 59c each (Two for 
$1), you know this is one advertising bargain offer you just can’t pass up! If you 
don’t have a fountain pen now, this is your chance to get one for only soc. If you 
do have a fountain pen now, you can always use another. It makes an ideal gift, 
particularly for graduation, bridge prizes, for students, soldiers and sailors. Act 
right now. Clip the coupon and mail it to the PEN MAW today. 


SEN D NO MONEY -» Just Mail the Coupon 
Today ... Pay Postman 
on Guarantee of 100% Satisfaction or Double Your Money Back! 


Will you accept this friendly challenge? Will you send for this amazing value 
fountain pen on ten days’ trial? Are you willing to be convinced that a guaranteed- 
for-life fountain pen need not be expensive? Then clip the coupon and mail it today. 
Send No Money! When your fountain pen arrives, deposit s9c for each pen you 
order, (2 for $1), plus postage charges. Then inspect your pen carefully. See how 
easily it fills, how wonderfully neat it writes. Read the guarantee of life service 
that accompanies every pen. Then, if you don’t agree you’ve made a fountain pen 
discovery that may save you a great many dollars, if you aren’t so proud of your 
pen you want to show it to everyone, if you aren’t 100% satisfied in every way, 


simply return the pen «=-CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY f=== 


within ten days and 
THE PEN MAN, Dept. 


t D e Your 
ge oubl ni 179 North Michigan ar el 10-DAY TRIAL COUPON DAY TRIAL COUPON : 
Chicago, Llinois 


Money Back for the 

asking! ‘ Suet Eve (2) bewmbaow =e Bueatain Pens am checked » : 
8 elow. On arriva eposit $1.00 plus postage charges with 

Remember, this is an stman on the understanding these fountain pedis are backed ' 
advergiging offer only. y a guarantee of life service . .. also I can return the pens for 

.. ; any reason within 10 days and get doubie my money ck on t 

Costs are rising, don’t one pen and full refund on the other ($1.59) refund, : 
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expect to get this amaz- C Send order, postage prepaid, enclosed find $__.________ : 
ing value for long. You If you wish only one pen for soc place K here 5 
must act right away. C Man’s (Broad Point); ( Lady’s (Fine Point) a 
Clip the coupon ...send CHECK COLOR: Green, Gray, Brown, Burgundy (red), Black. § 
for your beautiful, ee ee ee Sa fae ios ‘ 
guaranteed-for-life, ET TROT ee See + 5 
push-button fountain . 
pen right now. The CITY....-.-.-..--.----------<------- STATE ---5 

sce } 12 Pens $5 Postpaid (Refund on Double 5 
price is only s9c each, CJ Money-Back Guarantee is $5.59). * 
C. O. D. (2 for $1). SSS SS SSCESSSS SEES esses 











